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THE BEST USE THE FARMER CAN MAKE OF 
THE WINTER MONTES. 


With the Right Effort, the Winter Months May 
be Made as Useful to the Farmer as Any of the 
Year—Timely Suggestions by Prof. Soule. 


Messrs. Editors: One of the best ways for the 
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| 
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farmer to occupy his spare time during the | 
winter months, I should like to suggest to the | 


thousands of Progressive Farmer subscribers, is 
in reading. The American farmer must be a 
student. Few countries in the world have such 
an exeellent agricultural press as is found in 


the United States, and this is one reason why | 


our farmers are noted the world over for their 


| 


progressive methods and their high average in-| 


iclligence. 


No farmer ean afford to be without | 


a good agricultural paper, for it bringe to his. 
heme each week the latest and best information | 
about farming, which is, at best, a complicated | 


<ubject. There is a great body of scientists at 
work in this country studying the problems of 
chief coneern to the farmer, and how shall he 
know the results of their efforts except through 
the information brought to his door by his agri- 
cultura] paper ? 


Value of the Farm Paper. 


A large experience in institute work confirms 
the writer in the opinion that the most-progres- 
sive and up-to-date farmers, and likewise those 
that are most successful from a purely financial 
standpoint are those who read and study and 
think intelligently. It is quite a simple matter 
to control many of our worst insect and fungus 
pests if the work is undertaken intelligently. Yet 
we lose millions of dollars annually from various 


causes, which are practically under the control | 
It is naturally surprising that 


of the farmers. 
such should be the ease in this day of modern and 
successful journalism, and yet it is surprising to 
know how comparatively few of our farmers take 
an agricultural paper and read it and profit by 
the instructions contained therein. 

Get the Agricltural Bulletins Now. 


The farmer should also read the bulletins of his 
State Experiment Station, for they contain much 
information of value to him, and cost him noth- 
ing, and during the long winter evenings there 
ls plenty of time to glean much information that 
can be put to practical and profitable use in 
every-day life on the farm during the busy hours 
of summer when labor and time are both at a 
premium. 


A Good Time, too, to Plan Your Crops. 


The farmer should devote a part of his winter 
leisure to mapping out his farm and planning 
out suitable crop rotations, which will enable him 


in the soil. By a judicious system of crop rota- 
tion fertility is conserved because one crop sup- 
plements another. A. deep-rooting leguminous 
crop should follow the more exhausting crops 
like corn, cotton and tobacco. The land should 
be given a rest by seeding it down to grass for 
at least two out of every five years. The legumes 
should be made to supply humus and nitrogen to 
the soil at a minimum cost. 


Reckon Up Your Accounts. 


The farmer, to be successful, must, first of all, 


understand that business principles have as defi- | 


nite a relation to financial success on the farm 
as in any other vocation. He should therefore 
study over hig farm accounts carefully during 
the year and see which crops were the most 
profitable, It is -not a very difficu 


a ° ans | we A : 
keep an account with each field, and it Is safe te | only for home cons 





























NEW AGRICULTURAL BUILDING AT CLEMSON COLLEGE. 


Within the last two years three ofthe five 
territory—Virginia, North Carolina and South 
devoted to agricultura] education. Photographs 


States in The Progressive Farmer’s own especial 
Carolina, have erected’ splendid buildings 
of the Virginia Agricultural Building at Blacks- 


burg, and the North Carolina Agricultural Building at the State A. & M, College, West Raleigh, 


have already appeared in our paper. 


This week we take pleasure in presenting a view of the hand- - 


some and finely appointed structure recently completed by our Palmetto State brethren—the Agri- 


cultural Building of Clemson College. 








say that if we realized more frequently the cost 
of making a pound of cotton or tobacco, that 
different methods of culture would be pursued and 
an entirely different system of crop rotation and 
fertilization practiced. There are some crops on 
the farm that pay a larger profit than others, and 
the farmer must keep books in order to eliminate 
those which are unprofitable and change his prac- 


tice so as to increase his profits from the desira- 


ble ones. <A study of profit and loss is considered 
essential in every business except that of farm- 
ing. The great business houses strike a trial 
balanee every once in a while to see how they 
stand; yet farming is admitted by all to be at 
best a complex problem, and how can the farmer 
hope te succeed who keeps no record of his va- 
rious transactions? The fact that he does not 
accounts for the large number of men who 
barely make a living from the soil. In the long 
winter months there is ample opportunity for 


to preserve and increase the amount of plant food; those who are so minded to study the financial 


problems involved in their operations carefully 
and learn wisdom from the failures and suecesses 
of the year, 

Outdoor Work for Winter. 


In the winter time, especilly in the South 
where snow rarely falls, the fences should be 


repaired and any necessary ditching and drain- 


ing can be done to advantage and the farm roads 
improved. ‘The gullys in the old fields can be 
stopped up with trash and waste material gath- 
ered from one source and another. The wood- 
lot should be cleaned up and fenced to exclude 
cattle therefrom so the voung trees may have a 
chance to grow. ‘The wood-lot is an important 
feature of every farm, owing to the high price 
of lumber, and the time is rapidly approaching 


It matter to| when the farmer must grow enough wood, not 


umption, but for the repair 


of his fences and buildings. There are compara- 
tively few wood-lots which receive any attention 
on our farms at the presnt time, yet it seldom 
happens that there is not some waste land on 
every homestead better adapted for the growth 
of trees than for any other purpose. Reserve 
this section, plant suitable varieties’ of trees 
therein, give it a reasonable amount of care and 
attention, and it will prove a profitable invest- 
ment for all future time. 


Social Life of the Community. 


During the winter the farmer should find some 
time for enjoyment. The social features of the 
home should not be overlooked. Let the boys 
and girls have their little outings; it will do 
them good. Give them an interest in the farm 
and they will love it and not seek to get away 
from it as they so often do now, in order that 
they. may become independent and their own 
masters. The farmer and his wife can afford 
to take a little trip at this season of the year. 
Jt may not be far away, but then mere mingling 
with other people and gathering new ideas is 
in itself highly profitable. One can not go far 
from home without learning something of value, 
and in fact one of the greatest drawbacks to 
farming at the present time is the prejudice 
against what are sometimes called modern inno- 
vation, no matter how valuable they may be, 
because of a desire to stay too closely at home 
and not mingle sufficiently with people. Do not 
neglect the social features of life, therefore, and 
remember that staying at home and working all 
the time is not always the most certain way 
of making progress. Other people’s ideas are 
often valuable, and one of the best investments 


of his wife and family would be to take a little 
(Continued on Page 9.) 
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the farmer can make for himself and the good 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS FOR FARMERS. 


V.—CONTRACTS—Continued, 












Farm Hand. 


© No 5 ofa Series of Articles on ‘‘ Law for Farmers,” 
© prepared espgcially for The Progressive Farmer by 

“Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


> ~~ We were considering, as we concluded our last 
~~ week’s Talk in The Progressive Farmer, the old 
distinction between entire and divisible contracts. 


+ Penalties for Failure to Complete an Entire Contract. 


* This distinction was observed in our law in 
| all of its real and technical force until about 
> twenty years ago when a great modification of 
the law in relation to entire contracts begun; and 
t has continued to grow until this day. In the 
‘ease of Russell v. Stewart (64 N. C., 487) it 
was held by our Supreme Court that one who had 
“agreed to deliver one hundred bushels of wheat to 
= another, and who, after he had delivered fifty 
* bushels, refused to deliver the other fifty bushels, 
>. could not recover for the fifty he had delivered. 
© The court said: “The hardship of this rule has 
been the subject of criticism: but is it justified 
“upon the ground that it is more important to 
‘compel parties to-stand by their contracts than 
‘it is to relieve the few hard cases that arise 
‘under it.” 

Our court in Gorman vs. Bellamy ( 80 N. C., 

































@f construction of entire contracts. The court 
aid: “The inclination of the courts is to relax 
the stringent rules of the common law which 
lows no recovery upon a special contract itself, 
hor for the value of the work done because the 
“special excludes an implied contract to pay. In 
such case, if the party has derived any benefit 
-from the labor done it would be unjust to allow 
him to retain that without paying anything. 

- “The law, therefore, implies. a promise,” says 
= the court, “to pay such remuneration as the benefit 
© conformed is really worth. Durmott vs. Jones (23 
How. U. S., 220).”. That decision was approved 
‘in Brown vs. Morris (83 N, C., 25), a year later. 


|. Where a Farm Hand Left Before Completing Term of 
= Service. 


In Chamblee vs. Baker (95 N. C., 98), Chamblee 
was hired by Baker to work on his farm for the 
year 1885, at ten dollars a month. He worked 
| until the 20th of September and left without 
= legal notice. Upon the refusal of Baker to pay 
him for the whole time he worked, Chamblee 
rought a suit to recover that amount, and a 
© judgment in his favor was affirmed by the Su- 
= preme Court. The court in that case approved 
= of the rule as modified in the last two cases, 
> and said, quoting from Durmott vs. Jones: “Ac- 
© cordingly restrictions are imposed upon the gen- 
eral rule, and it is confined to contracts entire 
and indivisible, and where by nature of the agree- 
“ment, or by express provision, nothing is to be 
paid until all is performed.” 

It must not be forgotten, however, that if Cham- 
blee’s leaving had caused loss to Baker, his wages 
would have been reduced by whatever amount the 
damage might have been. 


Damages for Non-Completion of Contract Always 
Admitted. 


~~ A late case, Coal Co. vs. Ice Co., decided by 
ur court (1894), follows the modified rule. The 
ttled law on this subject in our State seems to 
be, that where labor is to be done for a certain 
time, or goods delivered in definite quantities, 
failure to comply in full with the agreement 
ill not prevent a recovery for the value of what- 
ver part of the work that was done and which 
#) «the other party received and had the benefit of, 
or for whatever portion of the goods that had 
~~ been delivered, unless the nature and particular 
‘circumstances of the agreement, or the agreement 
tself, shows that no part of the compensation 
or the labor or price for the goods was to be 
aid until the whole labor should have been per- 
ormed, or the whole of the goods delivered. The 
ourt said in the last-mentioned case: “The law 
iinples a promise by the party to pay for what has 
n thus recived, and allows him to recover any 
amages he has sustained by reason of the breach 
»f the contract; for this is exact justice.” 
_ Consent of the Parties Most Essential Part of the 
Contract. 


The consent of the parties is the most material 
Part of the contract: Their minds must meet 
on the agreements in the contract. When the 
). terms are uncertain or ambiguous, the conduct 
© of the parties is strong evidence of what they 

















































































600) greatly modified if it did not alter the rule} 


meant. But where there is no uncertainty or 
ambiguity, the meaning of the contract is for 
the court. In ease of doubt, the jury is called 
in to ascertain what the terms of the -contract 
are; but, when that has been done their functions 
cease, and the judge construes the meaning and 
effect of their findings. If the whole of the 


| contract is in writing its construction is a matter 


for the court; but if its terms are so obscure 
that the court cannot tell what the meaning is, 
the jury should be instructed that it is a nullity. 
A written contract, if lost, may be proved by 
parol word of mouth. Contracts (probably with 
the exception of those which relate to the sale 
of lands or some interest in them) may be altered 
by agreement of the parties, after they are enter- 
ed into, but no evidence of a change or alteration 
made before or at the time of their execution is ad- 
missible. If the whole of the contract is not in 
writing, the parts left out of the writing by 
mistake or inadvertence may be proved by parol 
evidence, except in those cases where the law 
requires such contracts to be reduced to writing. 
The next chapter will be on the law in refer- 


ence to the sale of personal property and of 
barter. W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





PEA LAND FOR COTTON. 


I have been a regular reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for more than eighteen years and can say 
that every copy gets better and better, so I file 
away each copy for future reference. I bought a 
farm in 1904 and have worked one crop on it. I 
have ten acres that was in corn; I sowed it down 


-in peas. ‘The peas were very rank and my hogs 


won’t eat the peas before the first of January. I 

want to put the same land in cotton next vear. 

Won’t some member of the staff please tell me 

how to prepare my land for the coming cotton 

crop to the best advantage? With my best wishes 

for all that are connected with the paper, I am, 
Yours respectfully, A. P. 

Hertford Co., N. C. 





Pea land is ideal for cotton production. Sup- 
pose you do this way in getting ready for cot- 
ton: Just as soon as your hogs have eaten your 
peas, you go in, say the latter part of January or 
the first of February, and plow the land as deeply 
as you can without throwing up too much of the 
sub-soil. A couple of inches deeper than the land 
has heretofore been plowed will do the work. Let 
this land lie now a month or so. When cotton 
time approaches you go in and plow cross-wise, 
after which you should use some good harrow that 
will complete the pulverization begun with the 
plow. Make a good seed bed for the whole piece 
of land, and not simply bed the land where the 
cotton rows are to go. This is the right way to 
plow, the correct way to prepare land for cotton. 

C. W. BURKETT. 





OATS MILLET, ALFALFA—GENERAL DIREC- 
TIONS FOR SOWING, FERTILIZING, ETC. 


Messrs. Editors: I will thank you, please, to 
tell me the best variety of oats to sow in the 
spring, the best time to sow them (or it), the best 
kind of commercial fertilizer, how much to the 
acre, how much oats should be sown to the acre, 
and if drilled in, the best drill to buy for that and 
for all-round work. 

Tell me, too, please, all about millet: when it 
should be sown, how much to the acre, if best to 
drill in,.the best commercial fertilizer for it, and 
how much should be used. 

And, if you will, I should be glad to hear from 
you on alfalfa—the best soil for it, how to prepare 
land, when it should be sown, best commercial 
fertilizer for it, and if it should be put in broad- 
east or drilled. 

Tell all this, please, to your interested reader, 

“BONIFACE.” 

Wake Co., N. C. 





(Answer by T. B. Parker, Secretary-Treasurer 
The Progressive Farmer.) 

It is a difficult matter to give dependable advice 
unless one knows all the conditions, ete., about 
which the advice is given. Now, for example, 
“Boniface” fails to say on what kind of land he 
wishes to sow oats, and that is very important. 
On ordinary upland the Burt oat is the best I 
have ever used for spring sowing. It yields fair- 
ly well and grows tall enough for ordinary pur- 
poses. On rich bottom land, probably the Red 
tust Proof variety would be the best to sow. In 








the vicinity of Raleigh I should want to sow ¢),,.. 
at the rate of two bushels per acre the las; 
l'ebruary or early in March, if weather condition: 
were favorable. - 

Any good fertilizer analyzing 8 per cent, p)\... 
phoric acid, 244 to 3 per cent ammonia, ani 3 to | 
per cent potash, at the rate of 300 to 500 pound. 
per acre, will do—sown and harrowed in be/o, 
the oats are sown is preferable, but the fertilj,,., 
can be put in with the oats. For a general py 
pose drill I prefer a disc drill. 

Millet should not be sowed until warm weat!\..,. 
say May; sow broadcast, three pecks to the au, 
on rich land. Use fertilizers same as recomme):| 
ed for oats. 

Only well drained rich land, not too light o; 
sandy, comparatively free from grasg or weeds. 
should be sown to alfalfa. Break the land dec), 
and sub-gsoil early in the winter. Manure liberal|y 
with good horse or cow manure and harrow well 
into the land. Lime the land with three to fiv:. 
barrels lime per acre, and sow thirty pounds jnov 
lated seed per acre the last of March. Send 4, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. ('. 
for Farmers’ Bulletins, Nos. 31, 214 and 215. 
These contain valuable information about alfalf.. 
Before sowing the alfalfa seed, sow 1,000 pounds 
per acre of a fertilizer rich in potash and phos. 
phorie acid, with about 2 per cent ammonia. ]- 
falfa, being a legume, does not need to have «,. 
much ammonia in the fertilizer as plants that dv 
not have the power of obtaining ammonia fro:) 
the air. T. B. PARKER. 





AN ICE HOUSE EVERY FARMER SHOULD 
HAVE. 





Mr. Whitener Keeps Snow or Sleet if Ice Does Not 
Get Thick Enough. 


Messrs. Editors: As it is nearly time for thi 
ice harvest, I would advise all farmers who hav: 
no good spring-house or other cool place to keep 

milk and butter, to construct an ice house. [i 
will not cost much. 

First, select a high place in some grove or shady 
place, rather north slope. Dig a round hole or pit 


feet deep, eight or ten across the bottom, whic: 
will hold enough ice for hot season. Then frame 
four logs for sills, rafter on this frame and shee! 
with inch boards close. Then cover with saw-dus' 
ten or twelve inches, putting on the foot of first 
rafters a 4 by 6 joist over the sills to serve as a 
plate. Then rafter again and put on a good root. 
Plank up the ends, leaving a door in north end. 
This completes the house. 

Now fill with ice and bat down well. Do not 
put any poles or anything between the bank ani 
ice, aS such will let air in. When full, cover ten 
or twelve inches with saw-dust. Notice, and if 
it melts away. from bank, fill in more saw-dust. 

If you cannot get ice, use snow. I would as licf 
have snow as ice. I built my house six years ayo 
ande have never filled with ice but once. Last win- 
ter I filled with snow and sleet the last of Janu 
ary and it lasted till the last week in September. 
* Four hands will fill the above-described hous 
in two or three hours, which is much cheaper than 
filling with ice, as the hauling is left out by get- 
ting snow near by. : 

Now make three pair of steps or ladders, one 
five feet long, one eight feet long, and one ten fev! 
long, using boards 1 by 8 inches for side railing. 
and steps of same material, nailing them the de 
sired distance apart and proper angle to go down 
and up with ease. The five-foot ladder should |e: 
used first, and so on, as the ice goes down. 

R. C. WHITENER:. 

Burke Co., N. C. 





Another Brother Admitted to Full Fellowship 


As a trial subscriber of The Progressive Farm- 
cr for the past three months, I am perfectly sat- 
isfied as to the paper’s great worth, in all of the 
homes in our Old North State particularly. The 
copy of this week cannot be surpassed by any 
reading (good of course) to, those who will take 
the time to peruse its columns carefully. [ will 
enclose the subscription for the year 1906 the first 
week in January. CO. C. M. and I were old schoo! 
boys together, and through him I have The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in my home, and read by my 
family to the great interest of all around a goml 
winter night’s fire. 

Very truly yours, 
JUNIUS W. HAYES. 

Pineville, N. C. 





Trial subscribers must renew within a week 1 
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. past year; and we shall| @ a 
aaa oot pare, bast years and we shall! SAN JOSE SCALE — 


A Gsod Barn Described—No. VI 
Editors: 
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South as a stock-growing 


stoek. 


Enthusiastic | mals or n : 

als 1an can be subjected. All 
writers on the advantages of the | over the South the i has seen 
section | animals confined, in old lo 3 
have claimed that we need little or | through which the winds io inches 
uo stabling for the protection of our | can whistle at will, 


This the writer has always | prefer to sleep out of doors along- 








- of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 
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believed to be entirely wrong; on the 
contrary, that we do need as large 
an amount of stabling as-any sec- 
tion. 


What Exposure Costs in Meat or Milk. 


A writer in alate issue of the 
“Breeders’ Gazette” (which publica- 
tion, by the way, ought to be a regu- 
lar visitor in every stockman’s 
home), has confirmed my views in 
this matter. He says, in part: “If 
a steer evaporates from his body 
four pounds of water he must ex- 
pend the equivalent heat of more 
than one-half pound of beef. The 
full value of a pound of milk is 
1,148 heat units, which is equivalent 
to the amount of heat evaporating 
1.18 pounds of water. Should a 
dairy cow be left out in a cold 
rain and should she evaporate four 
pounds of water from her body, she 
is then expending the equivalent 
heat of three and one-half pounds 
of milk. Again, when cattle are 
out in falling sleet or (wet) snow, 
an extra amount of heat is drawn 
from them because it requires an 
extra amount of heat to bring the 
solids to liquid form. The evapora- 
tion of a pound of snow from a 
cow’s back is equivalent to the 
amount of heat necessary to produce 
a pound of milk.” 


Dreughts Worse than the Open. 


Now these conditions of sleet and 
cold rains are just what we in the 
South have to contend with, during 
the majority of winters. So that 
we can readily see that, if we are 
to produce meat and milk commer- 
cially, adequate provision must be 
made for protecting our animals 
during the bad spells of weather. 
And it is not enough that we provide 
a roof to cover our stock. We must 
also provide sheds through the sides 
of which cold winds cannot pene- 
trate; as a cold, danmp draft is about 
the worst condition to which ani- 


side of a tight board fence than in 
such a prison as this. 
A Simple Shelter Good Enough. 


All we want as far as protection 
is concerned is a pen with a tight 
fence around three sides and a good 
roof over the top. The fourth side, 
which should be the South, should 
be open to admit the sunshine and 
provide ventilation. This, as I have 
said, is all that is required in the 
South for the protection of the stock 
—but there is another point to be 
considered in the building of sta- 
bling. The roof is generally the 
most expensive part of a building’; 
hence we want the roof not only 
to protect the stock but also to pro- 
vide cover for the roughness which 
we are obliged to have for winter 
feeding. Therefore we will want to 
elevate that roof, so we may store 
over the stock enough roughness to 
last them during the feeding season. 


A Good Stock Barn Described. 


Perhaps the best form of barn to 
build—if we are obliged to build 
now—is in the shape of an L, the 
size depending on the amount of 
stock we wish to provide for. A 
good width for beef cattle or sheep 
would be 36 feet. Let the building 
run east and west and north and 
south; then have the south and east 
sides open into a small yard—this 
yard filling out the square. Then, 
if this yard be enclosed with a six- 
foot tight board fence, ideal condi- 
tions, in the writer’s judgment, will 
be provided for the housing of beef 
cattle or sheep. The yard, as well 
as the floor of the stable, should be 
cemented and then a perfect manure 
making plant is assured. This work 
will probably pay a larger per cent 
on the cost than any that can be 
done in the way of improvement. 
We have only a small part of our 
present stable floor cemented, but 


| writer stated at a Farmers’ Institute 


mal on the place is allowed the free- 
dom of a box stall or a large pad- 
dock, and plenty of absorbent is 
used to save all the liquid manure 
possible, 

I am giving herewith a drawing 
which explains my ideas better than 
I could do with words only. 


Conveniences About the Barn. 


Every stock barn should be arranged 
for the use of the modern hay car- 
riers and slings. In the plan de- 
scribed above we should take the hay 
into the loft at each end. The loft 
for storing feed for cattle should 
be at least twelve feet above the 
stable. For sheep somewhat less 
height would answer. Have the hip 
roof self-supporting, and so do away 
with all obstructions in the hay loft. 
Were we to build new stabling we 
would use a plan similar to the 
above. However, expensive stabling 
is not a necessity as far as growing 
good animals is concerned; in fact, 
some of the best calves and lambs 
the writer ever produced were fed 
under a straw shed—that is a small 
yard built by setting posts in the 
ground with poles over the top, then 
board up three sides tight and make 
a roof of straw. The Shropshire 
lamb that defeated the champion 
lamb of England in 1898, was raised 
under this osrt of a shed and some 
of the best Delaines in America first 
saw the light of day under a like 
structure. The bird prize heifer 
calf at the first International Show 
at Chicago was brought forth under 
similar lowly conditions. These 
sheds have three faults, however: 
they will leak some during long-con- 
tinued wet spells. A friend of the 


that he had known his shed to rain 
hard a full week after a bad wet 
spell, and to thunder and lightning 
for a day or two. 


Dont Forget the Silo. 


The silo deserves a place on every 
stock farm and it should be situated 
convenient to the feed mangers, as 
silage is heavy stuff to handle. An 
overhead track hung above the 
mangers on which an ensilage can 
be run is very convenient, and saves 
much labor in handling this feed. 
The silage should, of course, be 
forked direct from the silo into the 
ear. We want no stantions in a 
stable where beef cattle are fed. Let 
those animals of a size run together 
in paddocks. These paddocks may 
be divided by gates that can be 
swung back out of the way when it 
becomes necessary to drive in for 
the purpose of getting out the ma- 
nure. Of course, cattle handled in 
this manner must be without horns; 
and so the horned ones must be de- 
horned, or what is far better a polled 
bull should be used and this trouble- 
some and—for the animal—painful 
operation dispensed with. We can 
seé no more need for a horn on a 
cow than on a horse or a hog, cau 
you? 

Summing it up: If you can afford 
it, build good, substantial stabling; 
if not, use what you ean _ afford. 
Arrange for convenience in handling 
the feed, and by all means save the 
manure carefully. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Mr. W. B. Upchurch, that veteran 
of farmers, and leader in all that 
tends to uplift and bless, has raised 
a crop of corn this year that is simply 
wonderful. We have an ear of corn 
raised by him that has 1,600 grains 
on it, and as pretty corn as the eye 
ever beheld. Mr. Upchurch takes a 
pride in farming, and especially in 





think that which we have has paid for 




























GooD’s | ee. 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Seap Me. 3 


Endorsed 8. Dept. of and State 
Stations. Trleoae isa F zeT as well asan 


‘ ;, 100-lb. kegs, ; half nwa 
sth. Re Rees : .425 lb. for booklet. : 
AMES GOOD, © Maker, ; 

289-41 N. Front Street, tladelphia, Pa 
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ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES. 
Merchants, Ifyouuse Stencils, give us a tria order. 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 
i Mill Operators||right. We strive to exce/ and please. 






















Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write ue. © , 
<a. STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. : 
eum 80x34 op ae ATLANTA, GA. ous 








SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE] 


before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- 
trymen or beginners. Double heating system 
gives bigger hatches—saves one- eee 
third the oil. Sold on a money [esuaammer 
back guarantee. Write for free Emmmemmsed | 
catalog. Reliable Farm Pure- -SSEexy7 sh} 
Bred Birds and Eggs. Get prices. |" J 
Reliable Incubator_and Brooder Co., | 
Box B-425 Quincy, Illinois, U.8. A. 






























SAW MILLS. 
LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 


AND SIZES AND FOR EVERY 
CLASS OF SERVICE. 


ASK FOR OUR ESTIMATE BEFORE 
PLACING YOUR ORDER. 


IBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C. 































































































FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL | 
PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smithfield, N. C., February 18, 1902. - 
The Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baltimore, Md. : i 
Gentlemen:—This is to certify that I have 
used “Cerealite”’ fora number of years and 
have sold it for the past three years and | &@ 
find it to be equal to, if not better in many ~~ 
respects than Nitrate Soda. My best custo- ~— 
mers are anxious to use it again this year, 7 
On my own crops I used it on wheat, oats .” 
and cotton, and for oa dollar 1 invested ~@ 
in “Cerealite” Iam sureit paid me $250 [ <& 
refer “Cerealite”’ as a top-dressing to — 
itrate Soda even if the goods were the ‘ 
same price. 
Yours truly, 
J. W. STEPHENSON. . | 
November 1, 1905, Mr. Stephenson still uses 
‘Qerealite” in large quantities. 


AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN — 
You have Buttermilk with ~ 
no water in it. It Bly for 

itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make si 
profits where we have no =~ 
agent. Wewillsenda Per- = 
fection Churn at v's Sa 
oni to introduce it. Write — @ 
or circular and prices. Per- «= 

fection Churn Company, ~~ 

Greensboro, N. C. 

















RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire, First-class § 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Pr. ive students should see the ca 























raising corn.—Apex Journal. 
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COTTON ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 








































































































IN EARNEST. 


Plans Laid for Thorough Organization 
of the State and a Strong President 
and Executive Committee Selected— 
Address to the Farmers Adopted. 


.The North Carolina Division of the 
© Seuthern Cotton Association begins 
~ the new year with bright prospects. 
~ It has come to realize the seriousness 
and the importance of the movement 
and has taken up business in a busi- 
® ness like manner. To begin with, it 
© will pay its President a reasonable 


oe 


© salary, not less than $2,500 a year, 
> and in return it will expect him to 
© give his time and his thought, un- 
| reservedly, to the cause. The Asso- 
© ciation will pay this salary gladly and 
cheerfully, recognizing that the valu- 
> able services of a valued man cannot 
--- be had as a whole—though it recog- 
 nizes and appreciates the labors of 
those who have given to it so freely— 
without renumeration. 

The question of selecting this new 
President was, without doubt, the 
most important matter before the 
Association, for although the execu- 
tive committee is nominally at the 
- head of the organization, it is recog- 
nized that the whole future of the 
movement in this State depends on 
the work of the President this year. 
It is a great undertaking for the man 
on whose shoulders the burden has 
F fallen, but he has a great field to 
-- work in, and he has, and should have, 
loyal support not only from the other 
State ofticers of the Association who 
* are at his back, but from the farmers 
= and everybody everywhere. 
> The Convention in casting about 

for a president for this year, a man 
well fitted to do this great work, fell 
F upon Mr. C. C. Moore of Mecklen- 
> burg, and he was unanimously 
chosen for the position. Mr. A. J. 
— McKinnon, of Robeson County, was 
F elected Vice-President, and Mr. T. 
. °B. Parker, of Orange, Secretary- 
- Treasurer. The executive committee 
is composed of Messrs. Ashley 
Horne, Johnston; H. C. Dockery, 
Rockingham; S. B. Alexander, Meck- 
' lenburg; A. OC. Green, Wake, and 
R, H. Speight, Edgecombe. 
— Messrs. J. A. Brown, of Chad- 
> bourn, and J. P. Allison, of Concord, 
= were re-elected as the North Caro- 
— lina members of the Executive Com- 
- mittee of the Southern Cotton Asso- 
’ ciation, the legislative body of this 

great organization. 
' The delegates to the New Orleans 
Cotton Convention are: James H. 
Pou, J. S. Cuningham, C. C, Spar- 
row, W. C. Heath, J. Y. Hamrick, 
>. M. S. Griffith, J. J. Mott, R. W. 
} Livermore, H. ©. Dockery and S. B. 
=. Alexander. a 


ee 
> ~ These - nominations and elections 


are the result of the second annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Di- 
™ vision of the Southern Cotton Asso- 
eiation, which was held in Raleigh 
© last Wednesday. The meeting was 
P attended by about 200 delegates, 
' representing thirty cotton growing 
counties and other sections of the 
— State. While it was an enthusiastic 
© meeting, it was essentially a busi- 
mess meeting. While rejoicing in the 
achievements of the past, the mem- 
bers were looking to the future and 
' trying to lay the foundation of the 
# Association on broad and substantial 
# lines. 

™ The reports from the various coun- 
f. ties were very satisfactory, though 
» there is room for improvement every- 
where. Above all things, more com- 
pact organization is needed. 

~ The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, in the form of an ad- 
ress, is given elsewhere in this issue. 
The report of the secretary-treas- 
urer showed a wonderful growth in 


- 








© NORTH CAROLINA SETS TO WORK | the Association the past year, but 


urged the necessity of better organi- 
zation. 

The retiring President, Col. John 
S. Cuningham, was given a vote of 
thanks -for his services, which he 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Mr. C. C. Moore, the new Presi- 
dent, is a man to tie to. He has a 
wonderful amount of energy, is filled 
with the spirit of the cause, is a man 
of brains and of business, of a pleas- 
ing and convincing personality. He 
is a successful farmer and dairyman, 
and is the President of the State 
Dairymen’s Association, and also of 
the Farmers’ State Convention. 

The Association had hardly ad- 
journed before he had begun the 
work laid out for him to do, and he 
has already met with such suecess 
here in Raleigh as gives him much 
encouragement for the future. 


HARVIE JORDAN AT THE GEORGIA 
MEETING. 


Tells of Approaching Conference to Fix 
Prices—Old Officers Re-elected. 


Messrs. Editors: 
did meeting of our Georgia Cotton 
Association in Atlanta Wednesday. 
We re-elected M. L. John, President, 
and W. L, Peek of Conyers, H. C. 
Hill of Monticello, and J. D. Walker 
of Sparta, as Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer, respectively. 

Resolutions were adopted directing 
the appointment of a finance com- 
mittee and an organizer, one from 
each Congressional District of the 
State. 

A resolution of Lindsay Johnson, 
of Rome, that Harvey Jordan and 
Richard Cheatham be unanimously 
endorsed for re-election as President 
and Secretary of the National Asso- 


clation, and~ John D. Walker as 
Treasurer, was also passed. 
Harvie Jordan electrified the 


meeting by a strong speech, an- 
nouncing that the spinners of Ameri- 
ca and Europe, for the first time in 
the history of the South, had asked 
for a conference with the cotton 
growers as represented by the Asso- 
ciation, with a view of arriving at a 
satisfactory price. 

“This situation,” declared Presi- 
dent Jordan, “is unique in the his- 
tory of the South. When our Asso- 
ciation met in Asheville, N. C., on 
September 6th, we fixed the minimum 


| mediate need of our farmers, drove 
| the price down to 9.50. If we sold 


We had a splen- 


the remainder of the crop at fifteen 
cents we could not get an average 
price fair to the farmer. 

“But now we have the bears and 
the spinners at our mercy. The spot 
situation is absolutely dominated by 
the men who have produced the sta- 
ple, and this in the face of the fact 
that at the beginning of the seas 1 
we were confronted with 14,000,UU0- 
bale crop. Wall Street has lost the 
power of making a price. The South 
now has full power to protect its 
crop from the bears and spinners. 

‘And now these spinners have come 
to us and asked for a conference. It 
will oceur in New York on January 
24th, and the representatives of the 
New England, Manchester (England) 
and Southern Spinners’ Association 
will meet us. 

“T may say ’that the Association 
has kept every promise made by the 
farmers up to this good hour.” 

Mr, Jordan preached doctrine good 
everywhere by urging officers of the 
Association to keep out of polities, 
and the members to hold down the 
nereage this year. ey, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


MEETING OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
ASSOCIATION. 


Enthusiastic Session in Columbia — 
Action on Warehousing and Acreage 
Reduction— Bale Tax of 10 Cents 
Levied. 


Messrs. Iditors: The State Con- 
vention of the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation for South Carolina met in 
Columbia Wednesday. It was a 
splendid gathering of the good peo- 
ple of the Palmetto State—a gather- 
ing of men full of enthusiasm, feel- 
ing confident of the future, rejoicing 
in the victory already wou, but 
recognizing that while much has al- 
ready been accomplished, there must 
be no cessation of the labors of the 
Association, if victory is to be main- 
tained. 

Every section of the State wus 
represented in the convention. E. D, 
Smith was re-elected President, HH. 
B. Tindal, Vice-President; F. H. 
Weston, Secretary, and F. H. Hyatt, 
Treasurer. 

Many things of interest and im- 
portance were discussed, and, in gen- 
eral, there was uniformity and harm- 
ony in the meeting. All the coun- 
ties made good financial reports, 
showing the business affairs of the 








price at eleven cents. The bears and! 
spinners, taking advantage of the im-! 





Agsociation to be on a sound foot- 


-direct draughts at least. 


SS 


Of course the question of reduetiny. 
of acreage for 1906 was discussed. \ 


further reduction from that asked 
for last year was not asked. buy 
where the Association’s last yea, 


request was not complied with, 4 »> 
per cent reduction is desired for t}j- 
year. The diversification of erops 
and the raising of home supplies js 
also advocated. 

In regard to raising finances 4, 
earry on the work of the A’ssovi.- 
tion, a resolution providing for 
bale tax of ten cents was adopted. 
each county to formulate its ow), 
plan of raising and dividing th 
money. 

A discussion of the Chinese boy- 
cott led to the adoption of a resol. 
tion urging Congressmen to adopt a 
less harsh law to the end that our 
commercial interests be better pro 
tected. 

A salaried warehouse agent was ap- 
pointed, whose business it will be tc 
visit the various counties and ¢o-op- 
erate with the county presidents ii 
providing ways and means for the 
warehousing and holding of cotton. 
It is proposed to get the farmers to 
take stoek and build warehouses 
wherever needed. 

South Carolina has a strong or 
ganization, a hustling President, and 
we are going to have one of the best 
organized States in the South. With 
best wishes for The Progressive I ar- 
mer, PALMETTO. 

Richland Co., S. C. 





©, C. Moore’s ideas on -eare ol 
dairy cows are good. I[ ain aston 
ished at the places in which the farm- 
ers of this section keep stock. An 
animal] would be better off running at 
large than fastened in a shed where 
the wind has full sweep, tor if at 
large it could find some place out of 
Yet I hara- 
ly think cows need to be blanketed in 
this climate. Blankets left on from 
fall till May would accumulate un 
told filth, no matter how well the 
stalls were littered. 

Given a tight barn, good feed and 
proper exercise on pleasant days, 
cows will well repay their owner for 
his kindness. EK. R. ALLEN. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 





DRAUGHON'S 
RusinasGolleges 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta, Knoxville and 
Nashville. Positions secured or money 
refunded. Also BY MAIL, Catalogue 


will convince you that Draughon’sis THK 
BEST Send for it.' 
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Early Jersey Wakefield, 
The Earliest Cabbage Grown. 


eaBeqqesd Buimoudy pe2iue 


Guarantee 


satisfied at end of season. 


@+ upon them having EARLY 


- VINES. 
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Charleston Large Type 
Wakefield, 2d. Earliest. 


y) of the Southern States during the months of January, 

and will mature a head of Cabbage Two to Three week 

My Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the i 
CABB reaso 


I also grow a full line of other Plants and Fruit Trees, such 
AND PEPPER PLANTS; APPLE, PEACH, PEAR, PLUM, C e 


W/rm. C. Geraty, 


aEarly Cabbage Plants Guaranteed to Satisfy Purchaser. 
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Succession, 


Head Variety. 


purchaser Satisfaction, or will ae _ puespene pete - oF nee who _ Cte. 
en field, on Seacoast h olina, in a climate 
U that is just suited to growing the hardiest plants that can be grown in the United States. ast of South Car ' 


These plants are grown in the o 


AGE 


Special Terms to Persons Who Make up Club Orders, Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
BOX 23, YOUNG’S ISLAND, S. C. 


Augusta Trucker, 
The Earliest Flat A little later than 
Succession. 


PRICE: In lots of 1 to 4 m., at $1.50 per m., 5 tog m. at $1.25 per m,, 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
Ff, O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 


I guarantee Plants to give 


February and March. They will stand severe cold without being injured, m 
8 sooner than if you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold frames. 
nterior Towns and Cities of the South. Their profit depends 0 
» for that reason they purchase my plants for their crops. 

STRAWBERRY, SWEET POTATO, TOMATO, EGG PLANT 
HERRY AND APRICOT TREES, FIG BUSHES, AND GRAPE 
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Short Stemmed Flat Dutch, 
Largest and Latest Cabbage. 
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These plants can be reset in the interior 
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200 PER CENT. INCREASE IN DARK TOBACCO PRICES. 





Work of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Association in Kentucky and Tennes- 


see an Example for Farmers 


Messrs. Editors: It is expected 
that our county president, in a few 
days, will call on the eighteen or 
twenty clubs or sub-associations to 
reorganize under the new member- 
ship fee and By-Laws adopted at 
Raleigh, October 20th, by our State 
organization of the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

Brethren of Granville and all To- 
baeco Growers of the State, 1 deem 
it a matter vf great importance that 
we enlist under the new order of 
things, paying our fee, so the State 
and county officers can put organ- 
izers in each tobacco county and 
bring about a thorough organization. 
The sooner the better. If relief ever 
comes permanently we farmers will 
have to bring it about through thor- 
ough organization. 

Let each and every one of us make 
it a specialty to work in our neigh- 
borhood to build up our organiza- 
tions, that we may be placed in a 
position to demand our rights from 
those that are opposing us, paying 
prices below the cost of production. 
The time is at hand, and experience 
has taught us if we want relief as 
farmers, the farmers must work as 
one man through organization to ac- 
complish the end in view. 

Every Association of farmers 
throughout this nation of ours—cot- 
ton, wheat, truck and fruit growers’ 
association is making a _ success 
through their respective bodies. If 
other farmers can succeed, why not 
the tobaceo farmer of the Bright To- 
baeco Belt? 

The Dark Tobacco District of 
Kentucky and Tennessee sold its 
crop of 1903 for an average of four 
cents sper pound. Congressman 
Gaines, of Tennessee, and Felix G. 
Ewing began an investigation and 
found to their satisfaction that the 
trust had put the price down less 
‘than cost of production. They 
agreed and called a general conven- 
tion at Guthrie, Ky., which resulted 
in an organization of 3,000 mem- 
bers, and began work in _ earnest, 
raised a big capital by membership 
fees, established warehouses, and 
pledged every farmer to sell his to- 
bacco only through the Association. 
The crop of 1904 was held through 
the winter. Mr. Ewing being chair- 
man of the committee and a wealthy 
farmer, took it upon himself to ar- 
range to lend the farmers money on 
their tobacco, and they were able 
to borrow as much on their crop as 
they were able to sell for the year 
before. 

This encouraged them, and in a 
short time 95 per cent of the tobacco 
growers were members. The execu- 
tive committee resolved to sell no 
tobacco for Jess than ten cents, and 
within a few months the price reach- 
ed that mark.. The consequence 1s 
that the Dark Tobacco District 
Planters’ Protective Association of 
Kentucky and Tennessee have gain- 
ed a great victory in advancing their 
tobacco 200 per cent, and the fight 
is on to the death; buyers are going 
armed and employing body-guards; 
the Association, on the other hand, 
are standing firm as a stone wall, 
fighting for every inch of the ground. 
Twenty counties thoroughly organ- 
ized, with 95 per cent enlisted will 
command the situation. 


Brethren of the Bright Belt, if 
the Dark Tobacco Farmers Associa- 
tion of Tennessee and Kentucky can 
raise the price of their tobacco 200 
per cent within one year, can’t we 
do something? Now is the time for 
us to do our part and come to the 
aid of the men of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. The fact that the tobacco 





of the Bright Tobacco Belt. 


of the above States was brought 
down to a few cents a pound by the 
trust shows that. they are injurious 
to the public welfare, and the fact 
that the farmers organization has 
raised prices 200 per cent is conclu- 
Sive proof that we can do if we will. 

Brother farmers, we are of one 
and the same profession. Qan you 
see your brother in the cause fight 
alone? -Now is the time to attack 
all along the line. There are farmers 
in the West are giving their entire 
time to the work,riding night and day, 
What are we doing? Sitting still 
—waiting for some one else? If we 
continue to do that we are doomed. 
Read the above lesson, see what can 
be done, then do it! 

M. W. B. VEAZEY. 
Granville Co., N. C. 





Farmers Should Support the Cotton 
Association. 


Messrs. Editors: I enclose a let- 
ter from Mr. John C. Drewry which 
I wish you would publish. He sent 
mea check for five dollars for the 
Wake County Cotton Association and 
wrote me a nice letter saying he was 
interested in the work undertaken by 
the Cotton Growers’ Association and 
in hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment. Mr. Drewry does not raise a 
stalk of cotton. I have received 
money and checks from other busi- 
ness men in Raleigh without having 
to ask them to help the Association. 
If business men are helping the 
Southern Cotton Association — it 
seems to me all cotton farmers who 
are directly benefited by high prices 
for cotton ean afford to support it. 

A committee appointed by the 
President of Wake County Cotton 
Association to collect the three cents 
a bale is going to appoint a man to 
canvass each township and ask all 
members of the Association (and also 
those who are not members) for three 
cents per bale for all the cotton 
they raised last year, and I hope far- 
mers will show their appreciation of 
the work done by the Association by 
paying promptly. We have had to 
fight the bear leaders and most of the 
cotton manufacturers in the worl: 
and cotton has gone up from 9°% to 
12 cents per pound. A bale of cot- 
ton will sell for $20 to $25 more now 
than it would at same date last year, 
so farmers can afford to contribute 
liberally to support the Association. 
T hope all those who wish to help the 
Southern Cotton Assoviation — will 
have the money ready to pay the 
three cents a bale when the collector 
calls. 

I have some friends who are cot- 
ton manufacturers and I do not 
blame them for buying cotton as 
cheap as they can, but it is the far- 
mer’s duty te himself and his fam- 
ily to get all he ean for his cotton. 
You hear many farmers saying that 
farmers can’t organize. Ask them if 
they attended their township meet- 
ings or if they have given anything 
to support the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation that has made more money 
for them in less than twelve months 
than any farmers’ erganization ever 
did before. If the Association is not 
run right, we invite all farmers 
and business men to become members 
and help to get it right. “United we 


stand and divided we fall.” Which 
shall it be? 
Yours truly, _ 
RANSOM HINTON, 


Treasurer Wake County Division ot 
Southern Cotton Association. 
[We regret that the letter of Mr. 

Drewry’s is unavoidably crowded 
out.—Editors. ] 
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Planet Jr. 
For Easy Gardening. 


Five Hundred Thousand Users all over the world proclaim the Planet Jr. farm and 
garden tools unequalled for dependable service, and true economy of time, labor and 
money. There’sa Planet Jr.’’ forevery need. The line includes Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Riding Cultivators (one or two row), Beet and Orchard Cultivators, 
etc.—45 tools in all. 


3 Planet Jr. Seeders are without a rival. They sow all garden seeds accurately any depth or 
thickness desired, in either drills or hills; open furrows, drop and cover, roll and mark the 
\ next row, all at one operation. Aregular stand of plants insured and no wasted seed. 


Planet Jr. No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe is a marvel of usefulness. It enables you to 


hoe every day two acres of onions or any similar crop and doit faster and better 


~ than three men with hand hoes. Kills all weeds and leaves the soil in splen- 
did condition. Farmers as well as gardeners need our 1906 book, which 
No, 12 SS fully illustrates the machines at work both at home and abroad. 
Double Whee! Mailed Free. 


S.L. Allen & Co., 
Box 11080 . Philadeiphia, Pa, 


















CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


All Stock 
Proof 


GRISWOLD ‘resi' FENCE 
MESH 
is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
allpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill. 
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Dillon - Griswold Wire 





Tat Malar 2b 


; Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 
Wa Clears a twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
. trees, grubs, socks, hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the 


| COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
| A minute and a halfis all it takes for “pape sag agen No heavy chains or rods. Note 
wa the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any point. Does not 

chate rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups.”” Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
m \bs. strain. It generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Gruband Stump Machine. ‘Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
“iy Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
ie + Fy 
> 04 GS “. 
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MILNE MFG. CO., 
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Easy Terms 
To Buy 


I ree 
manufacturer. Our ample capital enables us 
to sell our Spreaders on long time. 

We sell direct to you because we want 
to keep in close touch with users of our 
Spreaders. 

This way we get a chance to tell you 
how to use them to best advantage and why 
our way will give best results. 

We will teli you all about Manure 
Spreaders, and how to spread manure, so 
that you will be able to select a size best 
suited to your needs—and you have our § 
sizes and 9 styles to select from. 

When you buy from us you get just 
a you should have to do your work 

est. 

We don’t belong to any trust. 

We are an independent concern, 

Write today for our FREE catalog. 
Tell us how much land you own, how many 
horses you keep and how many head of 
cattle, sheep and hogs you have, and we will 
give you the Government statistics as to the 
annual value of your manure crop. 

We will also send you a little booklet 
telling all about “Our New Selling Plan.” 

It will interest you and save you money. . 

Ask at once. You will be glad if youdo. 


WHAT MR. HILL SAYS: 
NANTICOKE, Pa., Dec. 12, 1905 
AMERICAN HARROW Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sirs:—Enclosed you will find notes, 
duly signed, for spreader. 

I am very pleased with the construction of 
the American Spreader, ail its parts seem tobe 
made for long service. The work it — in 
three minutes is better than I have been able to 
do with the fork in 25 to30 minutes and I antici. 

ate its results to be far spend of anything I have 
fad in the past, especially on the hay-fields, as it 
fines the manure into such small particles as not 
to smother the smallest tuft of grass. Your cour 
teous treatment and prompt shipment of machine 
leaves nothing to be desired and I have no hesite- 


Cy 


We Will Let You Use an 
American Manure Spreader 


It’s just like this. 
You need an American Manure 
Spreader. 
It will double the value of every 
bit of manure you put on your land. 
It will pulverize and break it up, 
so it will mix with the soil easily. 
And it will distribute evenly, so 
every square foot of land will get its 
share. 
The other reasons you will find 
a just as soon as you try 
preader. 
And we will let you try it for 30 
ay 


days at our expense. 

We send you the Spreader and = 
the freight. You use it a month. efore 
the 30 days are up, you will wonder how you 
ever got on without it. 

The Spreader will practically earn its 
own cost before you send us a cent. . 

We give you a liberal allowance of time 
in which to pay for it. 

And if you shouldn’t find it exactly as 
represented, you sendit back at our expense, 
and the trial costs you not a shilling. 

We can affurd to make you this offer 
because we know that our American Spread- 
ers are well made, on correct principles, and 
that they will stand the Test. 

They represent twenty-five years study 
and experience. Their good points are the 
result of our knowledge of field needs. We 
have developed them along practical lines. 

American Spreaders are carefully and 
sensibly constructed, and they show it. 
linisalat Saar cee Weak Weta oot il eatiatied 

preader plant in the World. We out tion in saying I am a well satisfied customer. 
more machines every year than any other WILLIAM. J. HILL, Nanticoke, Pa, * 


American Harrow Co., 7128 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make * aaa please re- 
member to say, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 
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Marpessa’s Reply to Apollo’s Wooing. 


According to ancient mythology, 
Marpessa, of rare beauty, being 
given by Zeus her choice between 
the god Apollo and Idas, a mortal, 
chose Idas: 


“But if I live with Idas, then we 
two 

On the low earth shall prosper hand 
in hand 

In odors of the open field, and live 

In peaceful noises of the farm, and 
watch 

The pastoral fields burned by the 
setting sun. 

‘And he shall give me passionate 
children, not 

Some young god that would despise 
me quite, 
But clambering limbs 
hearts that err. 
And I shall sleep beside him in the 
night, 

And fearful from some dream shall 
touch his hand 

Secure, or at some festival we two 

Will wander through the lighted 
city streets; 

And in the crowds I'll take his arm 
and feel | 

Him closer for the press. So shall 
we live, 

And though the first sweet sting oi 
love be past, 

The sweet that almost venom is; 
though youth, 

With tender and extravagant de- 
light, 

The first and secret kiss by twilight 
hedge, 

The insane farewell repeated o’er 
and o’er, 


and little 





Pass off; there shall succeed a 
faithful peace; - 

Beautiful friendship tried by sun 
and wind, 

Durable from the daily dust of life. 


.. 2-2 


“Then, though we must grow old, 
we shall grow old together 

pe aaa nor much regret 

The years that gently bend us 
to the ground. 


But we shall sit with luminous 
holy smiles 

Endeared by many griefs, by many 
a jest, 

And custom sweet of living side by 
side; 

And full of memories not unkindly 
glance 

Upon each other. Last we shall 
descend 

Into the natural ground—not with- 
out tears— 


One must go first—ah, god! one 
must go first; 

After so long one blow for both 
were good; 

Still like old friends, glad to have 
met, and leave 

Behind a wholesome memory on the 


earth. ; 
* * * 
“And thou, beautiful god, in that 
far time 


When in thy setting sweet, thou 
gazest down 

On this gray head, wilt thou re- 
member then 

That once I pleased thee—that I 
once was young?” 

—From “Poems” by Stephen Phil- 
ips. (John Lane, Publisher, New 
York and London.) 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. } 


THE REAL 


COUNTRY. 





Do. you know the real country? 

By the real country I mean neith- 
er the suburban show places and 
great country estates nor the sparse- 
ly settled realm of forest and moun- 
tain. J refer to those quiet, substan- 
tial, well-ordered neighborhoods 
where the real farmers live, where 
there are old, unpretentious houses 
and big, well-filled barns, rich mead- 
ows and long-established pastures, 
fields of corn and ‘wheat and clover, 
venerable orchards and quaint, old- 
time gardens, where the cows are 
still driven down the lane in the 
evening and the grass along the 
roadside fences is deep and soft 
with the growth of many years. 

Here one will find the men and 
women who love the soil and appre- 
ciate its possibilities, who have a 
fondness born of long association 
for the home and all its surround- 
ings. They may have played when 
children in and under the big apple 
trees about the house, gathering 
the golden fruit or listening to the 
bees overhead in the blossoms. The 
hollyhocks and flags have grown in 
the same places for no one knows 
how many years. Each field has its 
wealth of memories and association; 
and hill and stream and woodland 
have become friends as well as pos- 
sessions, 

Are these people provincial, then, 
and narrow? Not necessarily. Of- 
ten they are educated, refined with 
world-wide sympathies and instincts. 
While they have a fond regard for 
old times and old methods, they may 
be thoroughly up-to-date; and many 
pitying critics might be more puz- 
zled than enlightened by their easy 
talk about such things as phosphatic 
compounds and soil inoeulation. 

A farmer is not necessarily a ian 
whose mind is allowed to stagnate 
or who has no interests outside of 
big corn crops and fat cattle. 





If he is a good farmer his cattle 
will, of course, be fat, and he will 
take a personal interest in each one 
of them. He will likely have horses, 
too, that know almost as much about 
plowing as he does. There may be 
one fat, lazy, gentle, independent, 
who has served too long and well to 
be made to do any more hard work 
and who lets the children ride and 
drive and whip and pet her without 
being at all disturbed by their no- 
tions and caprices. Pigs and sheep 
also know the master and respond 
to his call; and the mistress of the 
household will have her own nets 
in a flock of sociable chickens which 
take great delight in staying on the 
kitchen poreh or getting into the 
garden. 

This garden is the most fertile 
spot on the farm and is yearly made 
richer, for has not every farmer a 
just pride in raising the earliest or 
the biggest vegetables? There may 
be a walk through the garden, and 
if there is there are sure to be beds 
of phlox and sweet williams, pansies 
and sweet, old-fashioned pinks. As 
for the larkspur and marigolds, they 
have run wild and grow everywhere. 
Other flowers, too, grow in the gar- 
den, and goosebéerries and currants 
and sage and thyme and lavender 
and a dozen other herbs. A_ big 
grapevine likely clings about the 
smokehouse or over the kitchen, 
though there may be instead a hon- 
eysuckle or a “Baltimore belle.” Of 
course, there are roses in the yard 
and lilies and lilaes. 

The man of the house gives these 
scant attention. They are not his 
work; and he may even pretend to 
eare little for them. But that is 
only pretense; he has known them 
so long he eould not help loving 
them even if he would. As for you 
and me, we will make no pretense of 
not loving them; and when we get a 





glimpse or a scent of one of these 
fragrant old gardens we will make 
the most of it. Yes, and of all the 
country round. For they do not 
know the country who have not been 
in one of these long-settled, rich- 
valleyed, rural communities when 
the apple trees bloom in the spring, 
when the smoke from the scattered 
chimneys rises in the soft air of the 
summer evenings, when the woods 
and lanes and fence-rows glow with 
the purple and yellow and red of 
autumn, and even in the winter when 
all the fields are white and silent and 
the activity of the farm centers 
around the big, cheerful, health-giv- 
ing fireplace. 

Such neighborhoods are by no 
means so numerous as they should 
be; but still they may be found by 
all who are willing to look for them, 
and once found will likely pay for 
the search. E. E. MILLER. 

Hamblen Co., Tenn. 





Money Value of Temperance. 


'A swiss life insurance company 
has taken action which indicates 
that “temperance” has money value. 
It has undertaken to insure members 
of a temperance society composed of 
railway employes for 4 per cent less 
than employes who are not members 
of it. For some time past a Swiss 
accident insurance company has 
given total abstainers a reduction of 
10 per cent in insurance rates. So 
well satisfied is the company with 
results that after January 1, 1906, 
it will make the reduction to total 
abstainers 15 per cent. These re- 
ductions have the merit of doing 
fuller justice to the “good risks.” 
There is no reason why one class of 
risks should pay the losses caused 
by another.—Baltimore Sun. 





Toasts. 


A long life and happy one; 
A good business and a successfui 
one; 
A firm friend and a faithful one; 
A swift death and a peaceful one; 
And God’s face beyond. 


At a recent supper to a bride this 
was the first toast: 


Here’s to Love, a thing so divine, 
Description makes it but the less. 
’Tis what we feel but cannot de- 

fine, 
’Tis what we know but cannot ex- 
press. 


And after toasts to the youngest 
matron and_ the bride, one of the 
girls whose engagement had not been 
announced, gravely recited: 


We’ve had a toast to the bride-to-be, 
Winsome, smiling, and fair, 
Here’s to the girls who would like 
to be, 
Wondering when and where. 
Still there’s fish in the sea 
No doubt of it. as good as ever 
came out of it, 
And some day we'll get our share— 
So we don’t care. 


Then . her 
said: 


neighbor at the table 


Pray, do not fancy hope is dead. 
Be game*and laugh at fate. 
Bear this in mind: they also wed 

Who only wait and wait. 


Among general toasts, the quota- 
tion from Cicero to friendship is 
apropos: “It improves happiness 
and abates misery by the doubling 
of our joy and the dividing of our 
grief.” 

At a family reunion Mark Twain’s 
unique toast to “The Babies” is gen- 
erally appropriate: “We haven’t all 
had the good fortune to be ladies: 
we have not all been generals, or 











statesmen; but when the toast wo... 
down to the babies, we stand on eo. 
mon ground—for we’ve all }j,.. 





















































































babies.” 

A familiar toast to a genera] «. 
pany is: 
Here’s a toast to all who are here. 


No matter where you’re from: 
May the best day you have see), 
Be worse than your worst to ev), 
—Bettsy Stacey, in The Pilgrim »,, 
December. 





It Was Only a Joke. 


A certain old darkey made » }).),;; 
of going out to a tree which er, 
near his cabin and praying half »:, 
hour each day. One day, near {ij 
end of his supplication, a boy why 
was not far off, heard him say, “(| 
Lawd, if dis po’ sinner done jini 
thing wrong jes drap a big rock «6 
his haid.” 

“If he prays that same thing {0 
morrow his prayer will be answered.” 
said the boy to himself as he walke 
away. 

The next day he climbed to the to; 
of the tree, taking a fifteen pound 
rock with him. At the usual tin: 
the darkey came forward, and after 
praying for some time, said, as |: 
fore, “Oh, Lawd, ef dis po’ sinne: 
done innything wrong jes drap a |ijs 
rock on his haid.” 

The boy immediately let go thie 
rock, - which, in falling, struck the 
pious old man on the head and sei! 
him sprawling in the dirt. Leaping 
to his feet, the excited blaek shouted 
at the top of his voice, “Oh, Lawi. 
can’t yer take a joke?” 

“That’s just it,”-said the boy, “too 
many people are just joking when 
they pray.”—Selected. 





To seek Him with the whole heart 
is to engage the whole self in the 
quest.—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 





Take care that you do not waste 
vour sorrows.—Alexander Maclaren, 
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A Washing 
Machine FREE 


For 30 Days 


Here’sa chance for any woman to getaway 
from the washboard forever. Simply drop us 
@ postal card, asking for a Spotless Washer, 
and we will send you one, on trial, for 30 days. 
It will cost you only a penny. We even pay 
the freight. If you don’t likeit, if it doesn’t do 

quicker, better and with less labor 

than any other machine, tell us so, and we'll 

pay the freight back. If you do like it we 

Laat make terms of payment on such easy 

installmenta that anyone can buy it. There 

are no strings to this offer. It’s a square deal. 
make it, because we know that the 


“SPOTLESS 
WASHER 


best machine made. It does most of the 
te itself. You only have to guide it, and 


tanding. Operates 
Joo een conection. “Made of finest elected 
Vv 


: liga _ eo re mite 
comes loose. echanism all enclosed— 
genes of hands or clothing being caught. 


food colag tee teil marticulars of this 
remarkable offer and our proposition. 
SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 
Box, 564 AC, Chicago, Ill. 
89 AC, New York,N.Y, 64 AC; Richmond, Va. 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie ” care 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


The year 1905 is numbered with 
ihe things that were, and I greet 
you this week with my face turned 
toward the future and wish each of 
vou a Happy New Year. May 1906 
he the brightest figures in your cal- 
endar of years. To be happy means 
to be content. Without contentment 
there is no happiness, but if you 
are deprived of contentment the best 
balm for your discomfort is to en- 
deavor to make others happy. 

Some of the sweetest songs I ever 
heard came _ from the heart of a 
caged bird. Life is not for long; 
we are employed for a day perhaps. 
then our play is done, the curtain 
drawn. All is quiet: the actors have 
gone, and our chiefest delight is the 
remembrance of the parts each play- 
ed. The villian is never regretted 
by the audience, but the hero and 
heroine always disappear before the 
lookers-on are ready. All of us have 
our parts on life’s stage and we are 
divinely chosen to act that part. 


' There are no substitutes, but we 


can always hear the prompter be- 
hind the seenes and therefore al- 
ways (if we will) play the role per- 
fectly, if we listen for His voice. 
Oh, I did not begin this article with 
the intention of preaching ‘you a 
New Year sermon, but as a New 
Year's greeting. 

T think that nearly all the Circle 
though did enjoy our chats last year. 
There was only one thing lacking, 
and I.am afraid some of the younger 
members will disagree with me when 
| say that we were a little wary in 
expressing ourselves in _ household 
help. I do not mean the servant 
problem, for most of us have found 
a common-sense solution for that 
dilemma, and inasmuch as we have 
resolved to face the music, many of 
us would be delighted to discover 
the easiest way to do things; I mean 
the easiest way to do work satisfac- 
torily and at the same time well. 
Now any room ean be swept in a 
few minutes with any kind of a 
broom, but if toys, chairs, books and 
papers must be moved before the 
sweeping begins, and by the one who 
sweeps, she loses just that much 
time. Boys as well as their sisters 
should remember to have a place for 
things, but neither should allow 
themselves to forget to put things 
in their places. A duty neglected 
means an imposition on someone 
else, and mother is usually .the bur- 
den-bearer. 

A little item in a religious paper 
brought tears to my eyes yesterday. 
An old woman, the mother of three 
married, well-to-do sons was forced 
to go to the almshouse after having 
applied to each of the boys for a 
home. What a comment on Ameri- 
can life. No room and no sympathy 
for mother. (Here I am—preaching 
again.) 

Rebecca and Pansy are with us 
this week and the new year begins 
auspiciously. Their letters are fine. 
Let us all resolve to write more let- 
ters and better letters than we have 
ever written and, in fact, let us de- 
termine to excel our previous rec- 
ords. We can if we will. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Why So Many Unmarried Women ? 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I have thought 
for quite awhile that I would write 
for Our Social Chat again, but you 
know the old maxim, “Procrastination 
is the thief of time;” so that is why 
| have not written long ere this. 
Please give me a seat over there 1n 





the corner by Grey Eyes, as I wish to| 


tell her that I have tried her choco- 
late cake receipt and found it excel- 
lent. 

Say cousins, don’t tell Jack Klin- 
ard I said it, but wasn’t his last let- 
ter a treat? 

Jim Dorman asks why it is that 
America is on the eve of unmarried 
women. It is useless for me to try 
to write anything on that subject, as 
Navajo has expressed my sentiments 
exactly, but I will venture to say this 
much: I think that one reason why 
there are SO many unmarried women 
is because there are s0 many men who 
drink whiskey, and almost any life 
would be preferable to that of a 
drunkard’s wife. 

And now the New Year reminds 
us that time flies with unflagging 
speed. Each year brings its trials, 
its troubles and sorrows. We all have 
our share (and it seems sometimes 
more than our share). We often won- 
der why it is when life looks so bright 
that trouble, like some black-winged 
phantom, will loom up and shroud us 
in silent unbreakable gloom. 


“We do not know, not now, 

But mayhap in a better land 
We'll reap the meaning of our tears, 
And then we’ll understand.” 


Now as the little folks say, I will 
close by asking a question: What has 
become of careless Tom, Eva Planon- 


don, Sixty, Daisy Belle, Isabelle, 
Jake Selfish, and Jack? Au revoir. 
ROSABELLE. 


Cumberland Co., N. C. 





Another Problem: The Widow and the 
Mother Hubbard. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: So the “Klin- 
ard” war is over and peace, sweet 
peace, has been proclaimed, and all 
is again harmonious, I am reminded 
of the homely old proverb, “The 
mountain in labor brought forth a 
mouse” (and I “speck” a mighty lit- 
tle one). But the war is over and 
peace must reign; therefore I must 
be careful, and very careful, lest I 
tear up some of the newly-healed 
sears and cause blood to flow. I 
only mean to say a few things in a 
harmonizing way. 

As for me, I am timid and of a 
scary temperament, and I should 
tremble if I heard hornets buzzing 
around my ears, but my heart has 
warmed towards Cousin Jack, and } 
want to say I am glad he didn’t “take 
water,” for seems to me he said 
nothing to raise so much Cain, and 
I hope he will pour out the genuine 
tonic whenever he sees we need it. 
Too much sweet is not good for any 
of us. We girls eat too much candy 
anyway. Don’t you say so, auntie? 

Now, if I understand Cousin Jack 
aright, he only meant he believed in 
belts and plenty of shoes. He is a 
stylish boy and suits me entirely. 
That he does. My last new magazine 
said that girdles were the greatest 
accessory a lady could have to her 
gown: I guess we would have to have 
at least a dozen different styles and 
colors, and as for shoes—Lawzy me! 
a pair to match every dress: tan, 
russet garnet and white; maybe green 
and alice blue; I will know when I 
see Miss Skidmore. 

So looking back in a reviewing way 
you will see Cousin Jack was right 
after all. If he is only “lufty” 
enough to provide them, you will 
agree with me, I am sure, in believing 
that hindsight is much more to be 
depended on than foresight. 

Now one other thing I am inter- 
ested in your opinion about is, Did 
you ever see a nice smart young 
girl, however much work she had to 
do, who was indifferent to her ap- 


/ pearance, if she possessed any matri- 


monial aspiration? (What per cent 
of them do not?) For instance, the 
over-worked wife so much sympa- 





thized with by the dear Circle: 
should Divine Providence see fit to 
remove her better-half, how long, 
think you, before the “slouchy moth- 
er hubbard” would be replaced by a 
pretty close fitting gown, and the 
unkemped locks showing as: they 
were caught here and there by the 
becoming little combs so much in 
vogue? Well, what of all that? Has 
this change taken place because she 
has more time? Not by any means, 
for if she was a farmer’s wife, in all 
probability, she has more work to do, 
and less time; but the inclination is 
there. RECEDA GREEN. 
Chatham Co., Ga. 





The Co-operative Rural Laundry Idea 
Endorsed. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Some weeks 
ago there appeared in The Progres- 
sive Farmer an article on “Cooking 
and Washing” which was full of in- 
terest to at least the “women folks.” 
At that time illness prevented my ex- 
pressing my ideas on the subject, 
and if not too late, I will give my 
opinion yet. 

The washing idea would be a boon 
to a long-suffering public. And I 
see nd reason it should not work 
well in well-to-do and thickly settled 
neighborhoods. Let some of our 
bright farmer boys go to work in a 
steam laundry in the city until he is 
familiar with every detail of the 
work, then make him manager of the 
rura] laundry and he will make a 
success of it. 

This matter should be agitated un- 
til it is given a thorough trial and t 
fee] sure it will prove satisfactory. 

The matter of cooking is a tender 
subject. A sensible wife and a rea- 
sonable husband can soon solve that 
problem for themselves. The other 
kind will have to cling to the negro 
cook or the boarding house. 

Talk about baking bread and pies 
only twice a week to some men whe 
have hot bread three times a day, and 
they would want a divorce at once. 
No use to tell them it would be bet- 
ter for their health. Such a man 
would tell you in the most solemn 
tones that his grandfather ate hot 
bread and drank strong coffee three 
times a day and he lived to be ninety 
years old! 

We all want our clothes clean and 
white, and we don’t want to pay twice 
what it is worth to have them so. No 
trouble to agree about that. But 
cooking is different. The women 
might agree to such a way of living, 
but the men—never ! 

They all have a tender spot about 
the stomach that calls for a peculiar 
way of cooking that only mother and 
wife understands. The letters in The 
Progressive Farmer have been so 
good this fall. Social Chat has been 
rich. Aunt Jennie’s picture was a 
real Christmas present. May 1906 
be the best year our paper has yet 
seen, and may all the writers and 
subscribers who have helped to make 
it s0 prosper as never before, is the 
wish of PANSY. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





No man reigns in life who is not 
under subjection to the government 
of God.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Couldn’t Fool the Woman. 


State Geologist Kummel, of New - 


Jersey, was expatiating on the quali- 


ties that spell success in any under- @ 


taking. “What is needed,” he said, 
“in business or professional life, be- 


sides industry and intelligence, is - 


tact. You simply can’t have tov 

much tact. , 
“Did you ever hear of John Maid- 

ment? He keeps a big store and sells 


everything, and manages to convince’ <3 


all his customers that they’re getting 
their money’s worth. 

“One day a woman came in, warm 
and angry. 
‘that rocking chair you sold me yes- 
terday was no good.’ 

“ “How so, madam? 
asked. 

““Why,’ said the woman, ‘the rock- 
ers aren’t even. As you rock, the 
good-for-nothing chair keeps sliping 
sideways all over the place!’ 

“Maidment threw up his hands. 
‘What! he cried, ‘I’ll discharge that 
stupid clerk! If he hasn’t gone and 


sent you one of our new patent rock- — 


ers, warranted not to wear out the 
carpet all in one place! 
costs two dollars more than 

“But the woman had turned, and 
was already nearly out of the store. 

“ ‘Mistake or no mistake,’ she said, 
‘I won’t pay the extra two dollars and 
I won’t return the chair either—svu 
there.’ ”*__Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 


”» 

















SAL E. 


1906 Undermuslins at 
prices way out of ordi- 
nary considering the 
present cotton market. 


Drawers—fine assort- 
ment—plain and fancy— 
fine muslins and Cam- 
bric, 25c to $1.50. 


Corset Covers—French 
styles, very fine, 25c to 
$1.50. 


Special Cambric Petti- 


coat —umbrella flounce — 


and tucked ruffle, 50c. 
Others, 50c to $3.00. 


Night Gowns, plain, 
35c. 


Hemstitched, tucked or 
— trimmed, 
Cc. 


Plain, embroidery or 
lace trimmed, 75c. 


Others up to $1.50. 
BOGGS & BUHL, 





ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA, 








Ne. 750 
Price $8.60 
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It Will Save You Money 


It is well known that bone meal, ground shells and cracked 


corn are excellent for poultry. 
our flock, by griuding your own poultry food, and save money 
by utilizing much that would otherwise be waste. 


ENTERPRISE | 
Bone, Shell and Corn Mills — | 


l E grind any combination of roots, bark, dry bone, sheils, corn or 
grain. Save their cost in —- bone meal for fertilizer. 
an 


are equal 
of comm per hour. Weight 60 lbs. Other mills $6 and 


ett up, with or without pulle 3 
Look for the name “Enterprise.” Full information on request. 


ZN THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 336 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Increase egg production in 





Mills 


to stee have a capacity of 144 bushels 


attachment as desired. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Never perhaps since white men came _ to 
Roanoke and Jamestown has a New Year dawned 
with fairer prospects upon the Southern half 
- ‘of what is now known as the United States. 
Stirring and alluring as were the pioneer days, 
it is a fuller, better-rounded life that we live 
to-day. Romantic as were the years “before the 
war,” we are happier in that we are freed now 
from the incubus of human slavery. And War 
and Reconstruction—we have to think of them 
but a moment to realize how much blessed are 
the Southerners of this generation in this time 
of peace and plenty. Politically, we have an era 
of good feeling. Nor is it likely, in spite of 
the furore about “The Clansman” and the rantings 
of Governor Vardaman, that the relations of the 
races have ever been more peaceful and satisfac- 


tery than now. 
* * * 


The Farmer the Basis of Our Prosperity. 


Factories and other industrial enterprises are 
springing up and prospering, of course, but the 
real basis of this improved order of things is the 
Southern farmer. Thus Dr. Edwin Mims, in his 
ably written life of Sidney Lanier, has recently 
brought to our attention what Lanier himself 
said upon this point many years ago: 

“Ome has only to remember that whatever 
crop we reap in the future,—whether it be a crop 
of poems, of paintings, of symphonies, of con- 
stitutional safeguards, of virtuous behaviors, of 
religious exaltaticns—we have got to bring it 
out of the ground with palpable plows and with 
plain faremrs’ forethought, in order to 
see that a vital revolution in the farm- 
ing economy of the South, if it is 
actually occurring, is necessarily carrying with 
it all future Southern polities and Southern rela- 
tions and Southern art. and that therefore such 
an agricultural change is the one substantial fact 
upon which any really New South can be pre- 

‘ dicated.” 
_ Right in line with the sentiment which Lanier 
so forcibly expressed in these words is the open- 
ing paragraph of Dr. Walter Page’s review of 
events in the January World’s Work. “The en- 
thusiasm hardly needs restraint,” he says, “which 
declares that the most important work for the 
future of our country is the work done by our 
best agricultural colleges, at experiment stations, 
in school-gardens—by every agency which shall 
show the profit and the dignity and the pleasure 

-of using the soil as an inexhaustible source of 
fruitfulness instead of a hard task-master of in- 
competent men—as a laboratory and not as a 
mine; and farming as an occupation for men of 
the highest training and not for the left-over man 
who. scratches reluctant and unresponsive fields 
for the hard living that his own ignorance has 
held him down to.” 

* * * 


The Rich Heritage of the Cotton Belt. 


Continuing, Dr. Page alludes especially to the 
prosperity of the South, and predicts that “we 
are in sight of the time when the cotton grown 
in the old Slave States will become the most 
prosperous tiller of the earth.” At this time 
certainly such a consummation does not seem to 
be too much to be hoped for. If cotton remains 
about ten cents it will be a reality within less 
than a score of years. We happen to think just 
now, for example, that Mr. S. H. Hobbs, of 
Sampson County, N. C., told us last week that 
a farm he bought four years ago for. $57.50 per 
acre would sell now for $100. Another farm 
bought then for $3,000 was recently sold for 





$8,000. Land values in his county, he says, have 
increased probably 331-3 per cent within a year, 
a total increase of a million dollars for this one 
cotton county. 

It is indeed a rich and goodly heritage into 
which we folk of the Cotton Belt have entered, 
and we have but to deal with it wisely in order 
to make the South the garden spot of America. 
We not only have a virtual monopoly of one 
of the world’s greatest crops, but it is also a 
matter of scientific and practical demonstration, 
that when the cottonseed or their equivalent in 
manures, ete., are returned to the land, cotton 
is the least exhaustive of all the great American 
staple crops—drawing far less heavily on the 
elements of fertility than any of the grains. 

We have but to restrain ourselves, keep down 
the cotton acreage within range of the world’s 
needs by crop diversification, use ordinary pre- 
cautions in maintaining soil fertility, and build 
up a well-managed organization of producers— 
and we shall have a Dixie far, far happier and 
richer than it ever could have been with all the 
slaves that Africa could have furnished. 

* * % 
Governor Vardaman Breaks Loose Again. 


Speaking of slaves brings us again to the irre- 
pressible negro problem, reminding us that Gov- 
ernor Vardaman last week again urged the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature to provide for racial division 
of school taxes—that is to say, that the whites 
shall abandon all aid to negro schools. 

At one time we were much inclined to favor 
the Vardaman idea in somewhat milder form, 
but we have long since seen that its adoption 
would be the direst folly. So far from helping 
the labor problem, if we should take away the 
negro schools, ten times as many negroes would 
flock to our towns and to the North in search 
of better school advantages. So far from making 
for peace between the races, it would put the 
negro’s training in the hands of social equality 
fanatics who would sow in ten million negro 
minds the dragon’s teeth of racial hatred and 
distrust. And as for Governor Vardaman’s 
charge that negroes who can read and _ write 
are more criminal than the illiterate—the only 
thing the matter with the statement is that it 
isn’t true. The census shows that in 1890,.of the 
illiterate negroes 489 in each 100,000 were crim- 
inals, while of each 100,000 who could read and 
write only 413 were law-breakers. 

We ought to make some sweeping reforms in 
the negro schools—let them have far more to do 
with farming and housework, and the practical 
work of the negro, instead of trying exclusively 
to give a mere smattering of impossible 


“eulchah.” Rightly managed the schools can be 
made a great agency in dissipating the terrors 
of the negro problem. 

* % * 


The Russian Revolution. 


For a month now there has been an unusual 
dearth of news—barring the terrible turmoil in 
Russia. There nobody knows what a day will 
bring forth. One day the government and the 
next day the mob seems to be on top. The only 
certain thing is that there is violent unrest such 
as the world has seen nowhere for a long time, 
and that thousands of human lives are being 
sacrificed in a tragedy the end of which doth not 
yet appear. 

* *& * 
Life Insurance on a Sounder Basis. 


The insurance investigation has ended. and as a 
result policy-holders hereafter are likely to get 
cheaper and safer life insurance than ever be- 
fore. John A. McCall is out of the New York 
Life, and Alexander E. Orr has succeeded him, 
with the salary of the position reduced from $100,- 
000 to $50,000. McCall has also restored the 
$235,000 used by Hamilton in legislative lobbying 
and not specifically accounted for. Of course, a 
great deal of rottenness has been unearthed in 
the course of these investigations, but it is very 
foolish in any man to let. his pohey lapse by 
reason of this. An investment in life insurance 
is safer now and will be more carefully safe- 
guarded hereafter than ever before. 








THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM con. 
MENT. 


Many a farmer wastes a great deal of yalyabj.. 
time each winter, simply because he does },,, 
plan for spending it intelligently. When he do.< 
lay his plans rightly, the three winter month. 
may be used to as good advantage as any three j, 
the year. What Prof. A. M. Soule has written «), 
this subject for this week’s paper cannot fail] ;,, 
prove suggestive and helpful to every man who 
reads our paper. 

A cold glass of buttermilk or sweetmilk whey 
you come home on a July day—doesn’t that soy.) 
good? And there’s no reason why the farmney 
should not have this luxury as regularly as hi- 
city brother. Right now while there is no pres. 
ing work outside, you ean build an_ ice-hous: 
such as Mr. Whitener suggests on page 2—a 
for this work the whole family will rise up ay 
call you blessed next summer. 

If you have never figured it out how much fore 
your cattle must spend to supply animal heat (in- 
stead of making it into meat or milk) when you 
leave them exposed to the weather, just read Mr. 
A. L. French’s article on page 3, and resolve ti 
mend your ways at once. Leaving the stock i: 
the cold costs you money, and also eosts you in 
peace, if you have the right kind of heart. 

Our reports of the Cotton Association meet- 
ings in North Carolina, South Carolina, ana 
Georgia as given on page 4, show a most en- 
couraging condition of affairs, It will be neces- 
sary for the Association to put forth the mos: 
strenuous work this year in order to keep down 
the acreage, but it has begun the year well, an 
with the right backing from thoughtful farmers, 
will save the farmers from the danger of a bum- 
per crop. Georgia and South Carolina did well 
to re-elect their present efficient Presidents, and 
in choosing a successor to Col. Cuningham (who 
was not a candidate for re-election), the North 
Carolina Association made the wisest sort of a 
choice in taking Mr. C. C. Moore, of Mecklen- 
burg. What he has done in Mecklenburg. making 
it the best organized county in the State, is but 
an earnest effort of what he will do for North 
Carolina as a whole. With such a President as 
C. C. Moore, and such an Executive Committee as 
Speight, Alexander, Dockery, Green, and Horne, 
the North Carolina Division is going to be a 
thing to be proud of. 

Mr. Veazey’s article tells some facts every to- 
bacco farmer ought to know about what dark 
growers have done and bright growers should do. 
Another tobaceo article—by Mr. T. G. Allen, of 
Mecklenburg County, Va.,—will appear next 
week, 

To our poetical selections, we always give 3 
great deal cf thought, and the one this week is 
especially fine. There is probably no greater port 
now writing in English than Stephen Phillips. 

‘ull of charm is our page 6 article, “The Real 
Countr,” by Mr. E. E. Miller, of Tennessee, and 
strikingly suggestive of Stevenson’s smooth-flow- 
ing lines :— 





“In the highlands, in the country-places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces. 
And the young fair maidens 

Quiet eyes; 
Where essential silence chills and blesses. 
And forever in the hill-recesses 
Her more lovely music 

Broods and dies— 
Oh! to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted, 
And the low green meadows 

Bright with sward; 
And when even dies, the million-tinted. 
And the night has come, and planets glinted. 
Lo! the valley hollow 

Lamp-bestarred.” 


By the way, wonder if you—or I—have never 
prayed in about the same spirit as the old darkey‘ 

Dr, Burkett’s installment of “$500 More a Year 
Farming” this week is about the best yet, and it 
cught to make you sit down at once and write {vr 
the catalogs of all the dealers in improved im- 
plements ‘and machinery. The labor problem | 
indeed becoming pressing, and the best way vutl 
of the trouble is to utilize more labor-saving 1!- 
plements. 
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$500 MORE A. YEAR FARMING. 


How MAY I, AN AVERAGE FARMER, GET 
THIS ADDED YEARLY VALUE IN LAND AND 
PRODUCTS? 


y.—Buy Labor-Saving Implements and Machinery. 


In every field of human activity labor-saving 
machines have been employed to lessen man’s la- 
por in the production of food, clothing and com- 
forts. There is scarcely any field of labor where 
mechanical machines and devices have not been 
devised so as to increase the output of the product 
that can be made, and at the same time do it more 
cheaply, as well as in a more effective manner. 

Our cotton goods are manfactured to-day in 
the modern cotton factory at many times less 
cost than they were when the old spinning wheel 
and the old hand loom were exclusively used. 
Steam and electricity have made it possible to 
travel ten times more rapidly than on foot or on 
horse, and also with more comfort in every way. 

* * * 


And so it is that in every phase of agriculture, 
tools, implements and mechanical devices have 
been employed so as to render human labor easier 
and to make the work more cheaply done because 
of the larger quantity produced within a given 
time. If one examines the cost of production for 
all of our leading American crops he will find that 
there has been a great decline in market value as 
well as in cost of production. In every ease more 
profit has resulted because of labor-saving ma- 
chines and implements in producing the crop. 

When labor-saving tools and implements be- 
came possible and adaptable to our American 
conditions of agriculture, it enabled thousands of 
people to engage in manufacturing them, it per- 
mitted others to follow up other lines of activity 
in every direction, thus inducting to the hap- 
piness of all the people because of the many com- 
forts that have been made possible as a result of 
this diversified labor. 

Do you realize that every bundle of wheat pro- 
duced in the United States in 1870 was bound by 


hand? Do you realize that if you go back fifty ? 


years more every straw that was harvested had to 
he cut with no better implement than the sickle? 
With a sickle a band of seven men could cut, bind 
and shock two aeres a day, or two-sevenths of an 
acre each per day. By machinery now used in the 
West it has been computed that the product from 
three hundred days’ labor of one man correspond- 
ing to a year’s work, has been in some sections 
over fifteen thousand bushels of wheat. If the 
crop of 1905 had had to be harvested bv the 
methods of our grandfathers it would. have re- 
quired the services of every man of military age 
in the United States for at least three weeks. But 
as it is we handle our wheat crop from seed time 
to market time with little effort and no difficulty. 

So it is said that within fifty years the time of 
human labor required to produce a bushel of corn 
has decreased from four hours to thirty-four min- 
utes, and for a bushel of wheat from three hours 
and ten minutes to ten minutes. 

This is due to labor-saving machines. If we did 
not have them it would require many times the 
number of farmers we have to produce food stuffs 
for, not only those living in the country, but those 
in the city as well. And labor itself has been bene- 
fited by the introduction of labor-saving machines. 
The reason that the laboring man is so much bet- 
ter off to-day; the reason all of us have luxuries 
and comforts beyond the fondest dreams of the 
former generations, is due to the fact that the 
labor of each man has been made so much more 
effective through these labor-saving devices. The 
humblest citizen shares in the rewards of these 
implements. 

Why has woman been brought to something like 
her proper sphere? Because she has time for self- 
education. Wy do our daughters fill the school 
rooms and occupy positions of usefulness in fields 
once closed to them? Because they are no longer 
needed at the spinning wheel. It required every 
effort fifty years ago—day and almost night as 
well—to make garments for clothing; but now 
through labor-saving machines this is accomplish- 
ed at one-hundredth part of the cost for the labor 
of a century ago. 

All of these things show how much labor-saving 
machines and tools have done in the promotion of 
all the arts having to do with the farm. 


* % * 


Coming down a little nearer home, all sorts of 
tools and implements have been provided to in- 
crease the efficiency of man in raising practically 
every kind of crop. We should remember that 
hand labor is always more costly than team labor, 
and also that hand labor is less efficient than 





team labor in doing many kind 
y kinds of our work. It 
would be altogether out of the question for us to 


use spades and hoes for tilling our soils. It would: 


be altogether too costly and too poorly done. And 
yet for efficiency in tillage a poor plow compares 
with the best plow hardly more favorably than a 
spade compares with the poar plow. We must use 
improved plows and harrows in doing this work. 
I am confident by knowledge gained through many 
years of personal experience that the plow and the 
harrow contribute more than almost any other 
factor in increasing the profits of the farm. I am 
confident that if you will abandon scratchy make- 
shift plows and use two horses or mules to good 
two-horse plows, and thoroughly till these old clay 
lands you will so save expense in labor as to zo 
a long ways on the five hundred dollar journey. 


* * * 


_Tet us consider the cotton and corn erop as in- 
cidents of money-saving and money-making be- 
cause of labor-saving tools. The greater part of 
our corn and cotton land is plowed with one-horse 
plows. Suppose you have ten of these doing your 
work (and many of you have even more teams 
than this): that requires ten men with ten one- 
horse plows to plow say ten acres of land a day. 
Were two horses hitched to a two-horse plow but 
five men would be required to direct these tools. 
More than ten acres would be plowed even better 
and more effectively. Here is a saving of five men 
or one-half of the labor bill in plowing. 

Going further yet, if a gang plow is used, three 
or four horses may be hitched to a plow that 
would turn four or five furrows, thus decreasing 
the labor by another 50 per cent. You will pardon 
the personal phase of this, but I have plowed with 
three and: four horses on a sulky plow a great 
many days during my life, turning two and three 
furrows, even back when I was a boy fifteen years 
of age. I have harrowed with four horses abreast, 
covering a distance of from twenty to thirty feet. 
You can readily see how materially such tools 
would affect the production of corn and cotton in 
the broad le¥el fields that we have in many sec- 
tions of the Southern States. 


* + % 
The two-horse plow should displace all of our 


‘one-horse plows throughout the South. 


Put this down as a thing to work toward in 
getting that extra. $500. The one-horse plow on 
most of our lands is a “back number.” You may 
think this radical doctrine, but I verily believe 
that with the coming of but a few years, the one- 
horse plow will entirely disappear, having for its 
successor an efficient deep-stirring, perfectly pul- 
verizing two-horse plow—or three and even four: 
horse gang plows—to do the work more efficiently 
and with but one-half or one-fourth of the labor. 
And labor, you know, is getting to be a serious 
problem with us. | 

Then we must use good tools for disking, and 
harrowing and pulverizing. At planting time the 
two-horse corn planter and the two-horse cotton 
planter are as sure to come to the South as good 
roads or good schools. 

At the present time a great part of the cotton 
and corn crop is planted by first opening the row, 
requiring the labor of one man and horse; then 
the fertilizer is applied; and this is often followed 
by another man and mule to mix and cover the 
fertilizer; finally to be finished by another man 
and a mule for planting. In all, four men and 
four mules—or a total of eight units to put out 
one row of corn or cotton If that soil had been 
properly plowed and harrowed, and in thoroughly 
good mechanical condition, a man with two horses 
and with an improved corn or cotton planter 
could have put out two rows at once, having 
used but one unit.and a half per row, doing it as 
effectively and satisfactorily as the old practice. 
Here is a relation of eight units as against one 
and one-half units—meaning an expense of from 
three to four times less where improved tools have 


been used. 

When cotton or corn has been planted and 
comes through the ground, a fine-tooth harrow, 
covering from ten to fifteen or twenty feet in 
breadth can be rapidly run over the cotton or 
corn field which effectively destroys grass and 
weeds, and can be adjusted even to thin both 
corn and cotton. Some of the best cotton in Wake 
County last year was grown entirely without 
hand hoeing. 

And then in a moment we are ready for further 
labor—saving tools—a cultivator. When the old 
one-horse plow is used for plowing cotton you run 
two, three and even four times to the row. You 
can use a two-horse riding cultivator that will 
straddle a row, thus cultivating every trip forth 
and back two whole rows, one man and two horses 
doing the work that would be required by two, 





three or even four times as many men, as if the 
old methods were followed. 
* * * 


So you can run trough the whole list of crops. 
Labor-saving tools and implements have been 
made and practically applied for the growing and 
production of every sort of farm crop. The em- 
ployment of these tools mean more to Southern 
agriculture than can be appreciated by a casual 
consideration. One hundred dollars invested in 
labor-saving machines will make farming more de- 
lightful, more profitable, and will return on the in- 
vestment five, ten, or even twenty-five times what 
the original cost had been. Here is something we 
can apply in increasing the income of our farm 
this coming year. Every time a dollar is saved 
a dollar is earned. We have more labor in the 
South to the acre and to the product produced 
than any other agricultural section in the whole 
world, and this is because we have so few tools. 
And since human labor is costly, it brings a less 
reward than when its more efficient substitute is 
furnished. 

I am confident that if we could just make a 
start in this direction this coming year it would 
bring us immediate returns and would contribute 
much to that five hundred dollars we are going 
to make above and beyond what the old farm has 


realized for us in the past. 
C. W. BURKETT. 





The Best Use the Farmer Can Make of the Winter 
Months. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


trip during the season of the year when there 
is the greatest leisure, and so come in contact 
with the ideas and thoughts of the great busy 
world which surrounds him. 

Go to the Farmers’ Institutes. 


Farmers’ institutes are now generally held dur- 
ing the winter months and our progressive farm- 
er will surely attend these gatherings and learn 
from the experiences of the speakers present 
the latest and best information obtainable with 
reference to certain subjects in which is inter- 
ested. He will also hear his neighbors express © 
their ideas, and learn by their experience, and 
it will seldom happen that he cannot add some 
quota of valuable information that those pres- 
ent may profit by. It is the little things that 
count most in life after all, and the fact that 
one can be helpful should never be overlooked. 


And Lastly the Agricultural College. 


In many of our States a course of training 
is offered for farmers at the agricultural col- 
leges during the winter months.: Here our good 
friend may go and obtain a great deal of‘valuable 
information at a moderate cost. Courses are 
generally provided in tilling and managing the 
soil, in the judging, feeding and management 
of live stock, in poultry husbandry, dairying and 
household economics. All of these supjects are 
of vital interest to the farmer. There is a course 
which particularly interests the wife, the cost 
is comparatively small, and absence from home 
at most but for a few weeks; and some of these 
courses do not last more than ten days. Yet the 
change and information obtained will prove a 
blessing and stimulation throughout the trials 
of the coming, year. Our good farmer will not 
overlook the advantages which these courses pro- 
vide and will not forget that during the leisure 
time of the year he must treasure up informa- 
tion and gather strength of purpose and renewed 
zeal and ambition for the long, busy days of the 
coming summer. 

These are a few of the ways by which the 
farmer may vastly improve his opportunities and 
make himself a better man and a more progressive 
citizen during the leisure of the winter months. 

ANDR M. SOULE, 
Director Virginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Blacksburg. 





The Kind of Company a Paper Takes to Your Home. 


This week’s Progressive Farmer is the best one 
that I have had. It is full of good to one and 
all. The “$500 More a Year” by Prof. C. W. Bur- 
kett is to the point and he can hew to the line in 
the guano bill. Tell him to come again on agri- 
eulture. And page 8 tells—“When The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Will be 50 Cents a Year”—when 
it quits keeping good company and tries to in- 
troduce bad company into our family; then it 
will have sold out and won’t be what it is now. 
I had rather pay $2.00 a year for a paper like 
it is now than have one yon to = that would 
sring swindlers into my family and among my 
pei W. Cc. ANDREWS. 


Orange Co., N.C. 
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is one of the handsomest and most 
valuable publications of the kind 
issued. The useful and practical 
hints cantained in the annual issues 
of Wood’s Seed Book make it a 
mgst valuable help to all Farmers 
and Gardeners, and it has long 
been recognized as an up-to-date 
authority on all 


GARDEN AND FARM SEEDS, 


particularly for southern planting. 


Wood’s Séed Book mailed free to 
Farmers and Gardeners upon re- 
quest. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 


Truckers requiring large quantities of Seed 
Potatoes, Early Peas, Snap Beans or 
other Vegetable Seeds, are requested 
to write for special prices, 








~ 













All 
Seed Risks 


are covered by our three 
warrants. By this we mean that 


CRECORY’S 
SEED 


shall always be fresh, pure and reliable. 

Our free catalogue also contains x lut 
of valuabie farm and garden facts. 

4.3. H. GREGORYS SON, Harblehead, Rass. 










A Beautiful Calendar. 


We have received a beautiful calendar 
18%x20 inches, showing a lovely gir) with 
dark wavy hair, dressed'in a fashionable 
lavendar dress, ne under a large 
tree, filled with appie blossoms. In tlie 
back-ground there isa very large, old co 
lonial mansion, which reminds us ot ante 
bellum days. Between the tree and the 
house there is a green lawn with flowers 
and othergrowing shrubbery. A driveway 

through the lawn up to the mansion. 
The calendar has at the bottom a pad with 
the months thereon, and each month has 
timely suggestions to farmers. 

Any of our readers may obtain acopy of 
this calendar by sending 6 cents in stam))s. 
on ae oe 0m of tubing and postage, to 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.. at any 
one of the st cities where their Sales 
Offices are located: Atlanta, Savannah, 
Ga., ——— ery, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., 
Durham, N. C., Charleston, 8. C., Shreve- 
port, La., Norfolk, Richmond, Va., Balti- 
more, Md 


Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor, Amsden, Alex- 
anger, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
ty, Elberta, Crawfords Early and Late, 

eaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell o 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
as long as they last, low enough for any one 
to ppcoms. 1 to 2 ft., $1260 per thousand; 2 

‘to 8 ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
thousand. Larger sizes $%.00 per hundred. 
We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums 
16 varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to $ 
ft., $3.00 per hundred; up to 6 to 6 ft., $10.00 per 

hun A large lot of Cherry, about 16 

Hy Sag pe pg ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 6 ft., 

$8.00; 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 per 

These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
NEWTON, N. C, 


STRAWB ER RY PLANTS 
tain tor the Betis Geewer Sand today far 


free talogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, 
man Heights, Tenn. 








her. 





A Every farmer write to B. W. 

COT- Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 

and Brel omy circular of his 

Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 

ofseed. Quick maturing and will 

make three bales per acre. It 

costs you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
hundreds to you. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 


Cummission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 


and friends. For particulars, address 


THe Prooreesive FARMER 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Written for The Progressive Farmer.) 


COMMON DISEASES OF LIVE SOTCK. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION AND CURE. 





‘As stated in a previous article, the 
difficult part of the practice of medi- 
cine is in finding out just what ails 
the patient. In veterinary practice 
this is possibly increased by the 
inability of the patient to speak. 

To meet the difficulty arising froin 
the inability of his patients to speak, 
the veterinarian makes a close study 
of the habits of and actions of do- 
mestic animals in health and when 
suffering from the different diseases. 
If he is sufficiently familiar with 
these, is careful to obtain all the 
evidence possible bearing on the case 
and then cautious in weighing the 
evidence, his mistakes will be less 
frequent, 

Symtoms Common to Many Diseases. 


The difficulty experienced by the 
stockman is chiefly in the fact that 
he sees only the symptoms which are 
common to many diseases and fails 
entirely to observe those which are 
of most value in distinguishing dif- 
ferent affections. In fact, the ma- 
jority of the letters received by the 
writer asking for aid in the treat- 
ment of stock give absolutely noth- 
ing which wil] help in distinguish- 
ing the disease affecting the animal 
written about from any one of a 
dozen or more troubles which pre- 
sent similar general symptoms, but. 
are stil] very different diseases and 
require different treatment. 

But how is the stockman to be 
taught to observe more closely and 
recognize those less common symp- 
toms which are of the most value in 
determining the character of the dis- 
ease? It can only be done by his 
studying the symptoms presented by 
each disease, in a- careful, thorough 
and systematic manner. There are, 
however, certain general symptoms 
which when correctly observed and 
interpreter, aid not only in indi- 
cating the nature of the disease, but 
also its severity and the probable 
results. These are too frequently ig- 
nored by the stock-owner because he 
thinks them difficult to observe and 
interpret accurately. I refer to the 
information obtainable from the 
pulse, breathing, and body tempera- 
ture. 

How to Judge by the Pulse. 


The pulse or heart-beat may be 
examined and the rate counted at 
any place where a moderately large 
artery is situated near the skin and 
has beneath it some hard substance 
like a bone. The place most commion- 
ly used, and perhaps the best one 
as a general rule, at which to ex: 
amine the pulse of the horse is just 
on the inside of the lower jaw. By 
running the fingers along the low- 
er border of the jaw a firm, 
cord-like structure is felt. The 
artery comes from between the 
jaws and winds around the bone, 
going to the outer side of the jaw. 
It is best felt in the horse just be- 
fore it turns over the lower border 
of the jaw bone. In the cow it is 
best felt just after reaching the 
outer surface of the bone, owing to 
the large amount of loose tissue be- 
tween the branches of the lower jaw. 
With a little practice any stockman 
can learn to accurately count the 
pulse. The rate in the different an- 
imals is as follows: 





Horse ..........85 to 40 per minute 
eee. tel ™ 
ee 50 “65 “ 2 
Sheep .......... 70“ 80 “  « 
SSRIS 70“80 “« « 
es iss igh 90 “100 “ ‘5 
Man a6" 7 ” 


III.—Examining a Sick Horee. 





The pulse is usually a little slower 
in stallions and other males than in 
females; while in young animals it 
is much higher, being usually from 
75 to 100 in a foal from ten days 
to four weeks old. 


A Fever Thermometer Is Useful. 


An accurate knowledge of the tem- 
perature of the body is a very -use- 
ful index to diseased conditions. 
There are many ways of estimuting 
the temperature, but none can be de- 
pended upon in all cases except the 
use of the clinical or so-called fever 
thermometer. These are now cheap 
(a fairly good one may be had for 
$1.00), and the use of them is simple, 
and the results aceurate. Of course 
a rapid-beating, fast pulse, a harsh, 
dry, hot skin and many other signs 
may point to a high temperature, but 
only the thermometer will tell us just 
how high: Moreover, there may be 
a high body temperature and neither 
the pulse nor the skin fully indicate 
it. Certainly the sense of toueh is 
not. to be relied upon, for too mueh 
depends upon the temperature of the 
hands of the one making the exami- 
nation, — 


The most convenient and satisfac- 
tory place to take the temperature of 
domestie animals, all things consid- 
ered, is in the rectum and the normal] 
temperatures are as followh: 


BOOMING 6 ove sues 99 to 100.5 degrees 
errr 100.5 “ 102 . 
eee 102 “ 104 ” 
FCT: tae " 
Dog Ol * 1 - 
ee 98 “ 99 : 


A departure of over a degree from 
these figures usually means an ab- 
norma] condition or disease, but sud- 
den changes in the atmospheric tem- 
perature and exercise may materially 
influence the temperature of a 
healthy animal within rather narrow 
limits. The temperature of young 
animals is higher than that of old 
ones. The extremes are not great, 
but a temperature of 106 degrees is 
frequently seen in the horse and oc- 
casionally it may reach’ two or three 
degrees higher in certain diseases. 


Change in Respiration as a Result in 
Disease. 


The character and rate of the res- 
piration, or breathing, is also an in- 
dex of the character and degree of 
the dieased conditions. The normal 
rate of breathing in domestic ani- 
mals is about as follows: 


Horse .........10 to 15 per minute 
eee: — ae = 7 
Sheep ..........15 “18 “  « 
- eee “1g « « 
ar “18 « «& 


Females usually breathe slightly 
faster than males. 

A great variation in the rate of 
breathing may result from compara- 
tively slight causes; hence, great 
care must be exercised in interpret- 
ing conditions from the respiration. 
Kven slight exercise, severe pain, 
and, with cows, chewing the cud, may 
materially increase the rate of 
breathing. But on the other hand, 
the character and rate of breathing 
is of the greatest value in aiding to 
arrive at a correct conclusion re- 
garding the nature and degree of 
many diseased conditions, 


TAIT BUTLER. 
North Carolina Department of Ag- 
riculture, Raleigh. 








LIKE A GOOD ONE. 


It zs a good une. Can't be bear ¢ 
strength with same weight, and “a re 
nicest running, best carrying whe.lh.. 

row you ever saw. Every farmer <i, 
m have one. It is the farm favorite, 


Syracuse Stee} Tray Wheelbarrow 


Note the re-enforced edges of trav and 

its steel bracing to strong, well-<ceac., aa 

wood frame. Generous carrying Capacity 

—either 4 or 5 cubic feet—with wo. 
well over wheel. Rivets smooth on jn. 
side tray. Made deep in front to prevent 
spilling load when wheeling. We pyaka 
a long line of Barrows, Drag and \\ hue] 
Scrapers, Hand Carts, Warehouse Trick: 

metc. Ask any Syracuse dealer or write to 
us direct for catalog. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW Co. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ir 











a FOR 1906 

f contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
and descrip- 
tions of the 
best and new: 
est things 
known in 
horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far: 
mer, or any: 
one interested 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 

WM. HENRY MAULE 














1707 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa.) 














Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 


Freee Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equa! for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


[Heacock-King Pat. Varlable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2 to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem Iron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


“IDLE COMMENTS” 


— 


ISAAG ERWIN AVERY. 





Late City Editor of Charlotte pat 
Proceeds to be used for Avery Memoria 
Scholarships at Trinity College. 


PRICE $2.00 DELIVERED. 





Address George Stephens, Chairman, 


CHARLOTTE, - - N.C: 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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THE ALLIANCE IN 1906, 





secretary Parker Suggests Plans for 


Increasing the Usefulness of the Or- 

ganization. 

To the Alliancemen of North Car- 
olina: 

Brethren:—What are your plans 
for 10064 Are you expecting to 
make substantial advances along the 
jines taught us by the Alliance, con- 
tinually keeping in principles before 
us as beacon lights to mark our path- 
way ‘ : 

Did we do our full duty in the year 
just ended, and are we content with 
our efforts and achievements ? If 
we did not measure up to the full 
standard of duty, and if we are not 
content with the results of our ef- 
forts. let us plan more largely for 
the incoming year. 

If we have not attended the Alli- 
ance meetings regularly and as 
pronptly as we should have, let us 
turn over a new leaf in this partic- 
ular and make amends by being more 


punctual in our attendance in 1906 
than we were in 1905, If we have fail- 
ed in any particular to live up to the 


high standard of the Alliance princi- 
plaes and its Declaration of Pur- 
poses, let us raise our standards in 
these respects and move up to a 
higher level. If we have failed to 
earry sunshine and happiness into 
our homes during the past year, let 
us now resolve to leave off the things 
that carried gloom, shadow and dis- 
appointments so that our own lives 
may become brighter and_ others 
made happier. 

To do these things are among the 
teachings of the Alliance. But we 
should not stop here. We should 
should make our Alliance meetings 
more attractive and instructive in 
many ways. They should be so con- 
ducted that each member will be glad 
when the day arrives to go to the 
Alliance meeting. Have well ar- 
ranged programmes that have been 
planned sufficiently in advance to 
give each one who is to participate 
time to be in readiness for the oceas- 
ion. Arrange part of the meetings 
to inelude discussions, recitations, 
readings, music, ete., ete., and invite 
all the people of the neighborhood 
to attend those meetings. In_ the 
other meetings transact business of 
importance to the members and to 
the Alliance. 

Arrange plans to get all the good 
people of your neighborhood to be- 
come members of the Alliance and 
then keep them members by making 
the meetings so attractive they will 
be unwilling to miss a single one. 
There are a great many things that 
ean be discussed --profitably at the 
meetings of the sub-Alliances and 
also at the county meetings. There 
are very practical questions concern- 
ing farm operations and a dozen 
other things that would prove to be 


very interesting to a great many Al-]| 


liancemen. 

There are a great many deeds of 
kindness in which the strong can help 
the weak that will make the giver 
hetter and stronger and the bene- 
ee a gentler and a kinder neigh- 
07, 

In some neighborhoods the mem- 
hers of the Alliance have set. a beau- 
tiful example by going to a sick 
brother’s home, if he is unable to 
have his crop worked, and working it 
out for him in a day, thus proving 
to him the efficacy of fraternal broth- 
erhood, and receiving to themselves 
blessings through doing good to oth- 
ers. This is a beautiful custom with 
several Allianees in the State, and 
one all Alliances could well afford to 
adopt. There may be other customs 
adopted by Alliances by which they 
extend timely help or sympathy to 
some deserving brother or his family, 
exemplifying the true Alliance spirit 





and showing to each other and to the 
world that we are indeed brethren. 

Let every Alliance and Alliance- 
man adopt for the coming year a 
higher standard that will mold us 
into better and broader citizens, 
thereby upbuilding our Alliances, our 
neighborhoods and our State. 

T. B. PARKER, 

Secretary North Carolina Farmers’ 

State Alliance. 





A Teacher’s Opinion. 


As may be observed from the head- 
ing of this sheet, I am a teacher, 
and have been in harness regularly 
since 1870. While I do not now 
farm, I was reared on a farm in 
Randolph County, in this State, and 
have never lost my interest in the 
noble calling. So I now take three 
agricultural and one horticultural 
journal. The best of these, of course, 
is The Progressive Farmer. I read 
it with very great interest. I want 
to congratulate you on the wide- 
awake, up-to-date, helpful and prac- 
tical farmer’s journal you are mak- 
ing it. May you go on conquering 
and to conquor. 

D. MATT. THOMPSON, 
Superintendent Statesville, N. C., 
Public Schools. 





The Garden Magazine for Decem- 
ber says: “After the ground has 
frozen and the field mice have found 
their winter quarters, mulch your 
strawberry bed, hardy border of per- 
tnnials. newly planted trees, bulb 
beds, broad-leaved evergreens and 
anything that you are afraid may be 
tender, especially shallow-rooting 
plants, which are not killed by zero 
weather but by alternate freezing and 
thawing.” 


— 





| 





BILE, tobacco crop takes from the 
1 soil about 103 pounds of actual 
PoTasH per acre, which must be re- 
placed, or else the yield will fall off 
in quantity and quality. | 

A good tobacco fertilizer should 
contain at least ten per cent. of pure 
PotasH, and the PotasH should be in 
the form of sulphate. 


“Tobacco Culture” is the title of a book valuable to all 
tobacco growers. A copy will be sent on request, free of 
any cost or obligation, to farmers who will write for them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, . 
New York—93 Nassau Street, or Atlanta, Ga.—22%4 So. Broad Street. 












No. 6 Iron Age Combined 
Double and Single 

Wheel Hoe, Hil 
and Drill 
















Your Spring Help 


What kind of help will you have this spring. Will 
A you = your work the old way with many om and 
LS &o = much expense, or employ the time-saving, labor- 
en” aN lessening and meniy-iaking ‘ 


IRON AGE Implements 


These implements comprise tools for the cultivation of all crops. The 
No.6 tool shown, pre the ground, sows the seed and cultivates 
the as crop. he Iron Age (Improved Robbins) Potato 
Planter has no competitor. The only planter performing 
absolutely B okt work. Riding and Walking Cultivato 
Sprayers, , Drills, Potato Diggers, etc., all_are shown in 
the New Iron Age Book. Most complete and instructive Look 
on crop raising published. Write for it. It’s Free. 


BATEMAN MFC. CO., Box 189, Grenioch, N. J. 


















Iron Age 
(Improved 
Robbins) 
Potato 


























What does 


ber of the family. 
its scope. 


Take the best agricultural papers for 
your agricultural news, the best Breeders’ 
papers for your stock mews, the best dairy 
papers for your dairy news, and grade up your 
reading with McClure’s for general information. 

It ‘‘balances” the mental ration. 
brought up on McClure’s are not likely to have a taste 
for worse than worthless, trashy novels and story 
papers—their fastes will be for higher things—for better 
veading. ‘They will become good citizens. 


Philip H. Hale, Editor and Manager of The National 
Farmer and Stock Grower, St. Louis, writes about 


McClure’s as follows: 


**I regard it as a victory for superior journalism when you place it in our 
power to advertise the mediums which we buy and read ourselves. 


McGClure’s do? 


McClure’s brings you all the im- 
portant news of the world, in story- 
like form, presented in good English 
and full of vivid interest to every mem- 
McClure’s is general in 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 





| WILL SEND YOU 


































All Winter---As a Free Test 





That’s right—3 months—as a test—FREE. 

What zs McClure’s? 

I want you to kxow it—that’s why I am making this offer—the most 
liberal ever made by a publication too valuable to be given away. 


You don’t 4xow a man’s character by what another says of him— 
and you can’t know McClure’s by anything I can ¢#e// you. 

Just vead McClure’s 3 months— at my risk—let your wife 

read it—let the children read it—and I know you will agree you 

cannot afford to be without it. If you don’t say so at. the end of 3 


months—just drop a postal telling me to discontinue, and telling 
“a me why you don’t like it. 5 e 


If you do like it, and want to receive it every month—just send 


me one dollar (only) for the full year’s subscription, after you 


have fried it three months. Then, McClure’s is yours—with all 
its instructive articles and bright, entertaining stories. 

The Railroads on Trial, by Ray Stannard Baker, is the latest 
of McClure’s great dealings with vital affairs of the day 
which concern the nation and its citizens. These articles 
by Mr. Baker are of importance to every land owner, 
every producer, shipper and manufacturer; they deal 
with the charges which have been and are being made 
against the railroads by the people, these questions of 


rates and rebates we have heard so much about. 

Writers for McClure’s are men and women of international fame. A 
few past contributors are: Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President Cleveland, 
Mark Twain, Gladstone, Huxley, Rudyard Kiplirig, Tyndall, Gen. Miles, 
Arch Deacon Farrar, Robert Louis Stevenson, Booth Tarkington, 
Nansen, the great Arctie explorer, A. Conan Doyle, Walt Whitman, 
Bret Harte and others equally well known. This next year you will 
read Jack London’ Myra Kelly, Booth Tarkington, William Allen 
White, and many others equally famous and entertaining. 
McClure’s gives a truthful glimpse of the real—the greater world 
through the eyes of great men and women. 
McClure’s entertains while it educates. It is a literary feast of 
good things. 


SEND ME THE COUPON AND GET ON THE LIST AT ONCE. 


S. S. McClure, 
Editor McClure’s Magazine, New York Clty. 


EDITOR McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 

New York Gin? COUPON. 

I accept your offer to test your magazine. Enter my subscrip- 

tion for one full year. 

fter receiving three months’ sample oonien, I will do one of 
two things,—either send you $1.00 for the full year’s subscription, 
or write you to stop the magazine, when yeu are to cancel this 
subscription and the sample copies are to be free, as a test. 


Name 


Children 








P.O. Address State po 68 
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Service 


A good example of the remarkable service given by 
Keen Kutter Tools isshown in the Keen Kutter Hand 
Saw illustrated here. ‘This saw was used for fwelve 
years by a carpenter, who pronounced it the best saw he 
had ever used inthirty years experience, and as perfectly 
satisfactory in every respect. Nes 
And every other tool in the Keen Kutter line is as 
good a tool of its kind as Keen Kutter Hand Saws 
The long life of tools bearing the 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


trade mark is not chance or accident. It is due to the fact 
that nothing is spared to make Keen Kutter Tools the best 
that brains, money and skill can produce. 

The Keen Kutter Line has been Standard of America : 
for 36 years and was awarded the Grand Prize at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, being the only complete line of tools 
eber to receibe a reward at a great exposition. 

Think what it means to you to be able to buy the best tools 
that are made, of every kind, simply by remembering theone 
name—Keen Kutter. 

Following are sorie of the various kinds of Keen Kutter Tools; Axes, 
Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, 
Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws,’Tool Cabinets, Beythes, Hay 

Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Héoks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, 
Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair 
Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., and Knives ofall kinds, 

If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us 
learn where to get them. \ 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under 

this Mark and Motto: 


* The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After tiie Price is Forgotten.”" 
Trade Mark Registered. 

SIMMONS HAROWARE CO., 


St. Louis, U. S. A., 298 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Tool Booklet. 









< SIMM0N. 










Note how this 
saw has been 
filed down 
without de- 
stroying its 
efficiency. 
















the articles which are 
illustrated here? 

q@ You can sccure them 
withoul cosling you a cent. 
{ How? 

@ Jus{ send vs your name 
and address and complete 
information will be sent 

; =a) you by return mail. 


SALYONA SUPPLIES CO., 
415 Publicity Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 
a 





FOR 19 
Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 
Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
i lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 
% Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
3 of every description. 
Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every _de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 7 
Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 
Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


\T- B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


Special prices in 


























ADDRESS TO COTTON FARMERS. 


The N. C. Cotton Association Gives 
Advice Applicable to the Whole Cot- 
ton Belt. 


“To the Cotton Farmers of North 
Carolina: 

“Your Association believes that 
its first year’s record justifies its or- 
ganization and existence. During 
this first year of our existence we 
have seen the price of cotton well- 
nigh doubled. <A year ago its price 
meant ruin. Its present price means 
prosperity, and the price which we 
can obtain by intelligent united ef- 
fort will make this Southland the 
richest agricultural country in the 
world. We believe that it is to the 
interest of every citizen, certainly of 
the Southern States, that the work of 
the Association should be prosecuted 
vigorously, and that a renumerative 
price always be obtained for our 
great. staple crop. We believe that 
the interest of the cotton farmer 
and the cotton manufacturer is 
alike dependent upon having a stable 
and remunerative price for cotton. 
Disaster comes to the farmer and to 
the manufacturer alike when the 
price of the subject of their labor is 
controlled by those'men who neither 
grow nor spin it. Such _ variations 
in price as we saw during the year 
1904 are likely to cause the ruin of 
both grower and manufacturer. 
We believe the financial position otf 
the cotton grower now is such that 
he can declare his independence of 
every influence which heretofore hag 
bound him, and with intelligent ac- 
tion he can make that declaration of 
independence good. We need only 
to conform to certain self-evident 
propositions to secure this indepen- 
dence. 


(1) We should not make more 
eotton than the world needs. To 


this end, we should eertainly not in- 
increase the acreage planted in 
1905, If we increase the fertilizers 
on that area, in the same degree we 
should reduce the acreage. 

(2) We should no longer dump 
our cotton upon the market in the 
full of the year, when the price is 
lowest and when the mills do not 
need to take it. For years it has 
been our unfortunate — necessity to 
have to sell our cotton when it was 
lowest, and when the mills, because 
of their inadequate capital, could 
not buy it. It therefore had to go 
in the hands of speculators; who 
held it, received the advanced prices, 
and sold it to the mill at high prices. 
Under this arrangement, the farmer 
got the lowest price, the mill paid 
the highest price, and was forced to 
sell goods on a basis of high priced 
cotton, thereby curtailing consump- 
tion, without benefiting anybody ex- 
cept the speculator. We believe in a 
more economical system of handling 
cotton, and especially a more careful 
system of protecting cotton held fon 
any length of time. Cotton ought 
not to be left unstored. We recom- 
mend the building of warehouses, 
preferably by this organization. 

(3) In pitching future crops of 
cotton, we should scrutinize the ac- 
reage, and every acre upon a farm 
which cannot reasonably be expected 
to yield a profit should be left un- 
planted. The man who plants an 
acre of cotton that will not yield a 
profit, not only throws away his own 
labor, but he helps by that much to 
depress the price of that grown on 
every other acre he and his neighbor 
may plant. 


(4) As this Association cannot 
be compulsory and depends upon 
the voluntary co-operation of the 
farmers, every farmer should be 
urged to join and loyally support its 
principles and agreement. And 
other interests should be made to un 





derstand that their prosperity is 
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largely dependent upon the syapec 
of this Association. — 

“In brief, we believe j), hold; 

down the acreage and producti, ie 
cotton so as not to glut the ail 
We believe in marketing pre 
and steadily throughout +}, es : 
avoiding all possible expenss . ne 
tween the farm and the il] We 
believe in leaving unplanted all] basal 
which cannot be grown iy e+: a 
a profit. We believe in diy. isin 
the crops, and as nearly as yaaa 


raising on the farm everythin 
sumed thereon. 


n ~ COl- 
We ask creat, r at- 


tention for cattle growing and Sos 
the protection of timber: and nar- 
ticularly for a large production of 
feed crops. We plead for a thor- 
ough organization of the farmers 
and for a full and thorouch inder- 
standing and co-operation with the 


manufacturer. We believe jn oyp 
own organization, and we believe that 
no man can better use the little 
time or better spend the little money 
it asks than in meeting its demands, 
We pledge our thorough lovalty to 
the National Association, and prom- 
ise, to the best. of our ability. to carry 
out its recommendations, and to de- 
fray our part of its expenses.” 


Story of a Boiler 


We have in our office a story of 
how a boiler came into existence. 
It was written by Mr. Chambers, 
Manager of the Sales Departinent 


of our business. Chambers was a 
newspaper reporter, back in the 70's, 
He has other stories of how the dif- 
ferent machines we build happened 
Some of them are not, 
All of them show that 


just before there was a real demand 


to be made. 
bad reading. 


for a certain machine, we built it. 
We believe that is why we have grown 
to be the largest machine shop in the 
Carolinas and one of the largest in 
the South. .A decent promoter could 
eet up a larger, no doubt. but there 
We had the 


business before we built for it: we 


would be this difference 


had to get bigger, and now we are 
at i 
house 


again, Inereasmg our ware- 
We lost $30,000 


this summer be- 


capacity. 
worth of business 
cause we hadn't the goods to fill or- 
ders. 

But about that is the 
Improved Ned Era—a portable boil- 
er on skids. Write us for a descrip- 
tion and the Chambers story, if you 
want that. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Im 

proved Cotton Gin Machinery. 


Cotton Agents 
Wanted. 


A well known firm of New York Cot- 
ton brokers desires representatives in 4 
number of Southern towns and villages. 
Want men who can control both spot and 
option business. A fair salary and com- 
mission will be paid to men who can com 


boiler. lt 








vince us they can produce results. 





FREDERICK K. FISH, JR» 
New York Produce Exchange; 
NEW YORK. 


When writing advertisers, please 








mention this paper, 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CHEMISTRY. 


Nature Study Outline for Week Begin- 
ning January 15. 

Messrs. Editors: How the candle 
burns is suggested for the Fourth 
Grade the third week in January: 
This is the tirst exercise that ‘be- 
jngs to the domain of chemistry, 
and is one sure to interest all your 
pupils. It presents no difficulty 
yhatever for the teacher, and _ re- 
quires no materials other than a ecan- 
ile, a few matches and a piece of 
paper. 

The point of the experiment is to 
show that parts of a flame are not 
of equal temperature—that the flame 
ig hotter in some places than in oth- 
ers, aud indeed that in some parts 
itmay not be hot at all. 

Take to school with you a piece 
of a candle, put it upon your desk 
in plain sight of all your school, 
and tell them the object of the ex- 
priment you are about to make. 
Then light the candle. Call their 
attention to the shape of the flame, 
the length and breadth of it, the 
diferent colors in different portions 
of the flame. Drawethe candle and 
the flame on the blackboard, and 
show by shading the different por- 
tions of the flame, the upper and 
outer luminous part and the inner 
non-luminous part. Ask the pupils 
which portion of the flame they think 
to be the hottest—the top or the 
base, the outside or the inside. Ask 
them if they can suggest any pos- 
sible way of actually ascertaining 
which is really the hottest. Possi- 
bly seme will suggest suitable means. 
If not, you may aid them by giving 
suggestions yourself. One excellent 
way is to take a small piece of wood. 
amateh, for example. Hold the 
match in a horizontal position near 
the hase. Which part blackens first. 
the portion of the match in the 
middle of the flame or at its edges? 
Take another match and hold it in 
the top of the flame. Where doe; 
it char first ? 

These two experiments will de- 
monstrate that the tip and outside 
edges of the flame are hot, and that 
the center of the flame is compara- 
tively cold, portions of it so cold 
that they do not char at all. Hav- 
ing made this point you can em- 
phasize it by very carefully and 
quickly bringing the head of the 
match into the centre of the flame. 
You may need to try several times, 
but you will probably eventually suc- 
ceed in placing the unburned head 
ot the mateh.in the center of the 
fame and hold it there for a short 
ume without having it take fire, thus 
demonstrating conclusively that the 
center of the flame is not. hot. 


Another experiment of a similar 
kind is to take a piece of white 
paper, hold it in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and suddenly lower it over the 
candle flame until it almost touches 
the wick. After a few trials you will 
succeed in getting the paper in such 
Position with such quickness that the 
guter portion of the flame will char 
4 circle on the paper, while in the 
enter of this circle will remain an 
uncharred portion, representing the 
cold part of the candle flame. 


You may now explain to your pu- 
pis that this is gas and that the 
hot part is the burning gas. All the 
ame is burning gas. When we see 
the flame arising from wood, coal, 
Paper, oil, or anything else, it sig- 
uifies that the substance in question 
is being converted into gas by heat, 
and that this gas burns thus con- 
Stituting the flame. 


For your older pupils this week 
you will find the third exercise in 
the Sixth Grade of extreme interest. 
-Ois topie needs no further sugges- 
tion. You may easily elaborate it, 
nd work it up for yourself. Mod- 





ify the dimensions to suit your con- 
ditions. Select some appropriate 
area near the school and have the 
pupils make as complete a map of 
it as possible, drawing everything as 
nearly to seale as they can. 
F. L. STEVENS. 

A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 

N. C, 


FINE ANGORA GOATS 


FOR SALE. APPLY TO 
G. A. RIGGS, R. F, D., a Apex, ive Cc. 


1500 1500 


ANGORA GOATS for gale very cheap. high 
uality; speak quick. WANTED Cow Peas. 
URSERY STOUOK all kinds at lower prices 

than was ever offered you before. 
Write, 











V. J. M. NEIL, 
Charleston, - W. Virginia. 





IF YOU WANT REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jeisey Cattle, 
Black Essex Hogs, Scotch 
Collie Dogs, 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fox and - Wolf Hounds 


of the best English strains in 
America; forty years experi- 
ence in breeding these fine 
hounds for my own sport. I 
now offer them for sale, 


Send Stamp or Catalogue. 


T. B. HUDSPETH, Sibley, Jackson Co,, Mo. 
PURE BRED 


MAMMUTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Can furnish pairs from different matings. 
EUGENE TRANSON, STRATFORD, N.C. 


® Closing out sale of Thor- 
g oughbred Large York 
al rl i shiresand Berkshire Hogs 
and Pigs Essex, P. China 

Service Boar and Grade pigs. 
J. £. Coulter, Connely Springs, N. C. 


Fine ANGUS Gattle 


Write for prices on Bulls or Heifers. 
Eight Angus Bulls, 3 to 12 months old 
- must be sold to make room. ... . 


MYER & SON, 


BRIDGEVILLE, eS DELAWARE. 


GUINEA-ESSEX. 


inea-Essex, “the New Breed,” the 
ideal hogs for the Southern States, solid 
black, very prolific. Welton Winn, Santa 
Anna, Coi.eman Co., Tex, 


Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sale atallitimes. Pedigree goes with ship- 
ment. Pricesin reachofall Write me. 

S. WRIGHT, BRUSH CRES&K, TENN., R. R. 


= SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of youn 

tered A. J. e 

: C. Jersey Bulls and 

* Heifers. None bet- 

ter bred, combining the best and most noted 

Celi blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigr. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N 


FINE FOWLS-—Barred, Buff and White 
Plymouth Rocks; Silver, White, Buff and 
Partridge Wyandottes; Black Minorcas: 
Black Langshans; Light Brahmas; Partridge 
Cochins; White and Brown Leghorns. e 
are headquarters for stock and eggs of the 
above breeds, and will give satisfaction 
every time. OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, 
Cc. J. Wariner, Manager, Ruffin, N. C. 


4 ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 






































RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

W HITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South, 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Cc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CoO., 8. C. 


“PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE’—30 
Gilts bred, as many ready for service. Boars, 
Pigs, all aes. all good enough forthe show- 
ring. Gilt Edged pedigrees furnished. 
Oldest breeders South. For prices, write B. 
A. WHITAKER OO., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
in America. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse is the coming horse 
of the world, and the only horse that produce like 
themselves from small, inferior mares, giving them 
size, bone, style and action, the ideal cross for Tunnen- 
see, Kentucky, Alabama; and all Southern mares. 
We won more prizes in this class at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair than all others combined. Our last im- 

rtation arrived Nov. 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of 

igh-class stallions. If you want a good, high-class 
stallion that will produce every colt that will make a 
high-class horse, buy a German Coacher. Every horse 
guaranteed and termstosuit. If your country needs 
@ stallion write us. 


J. GROUCH & SON, Lafayette, Ind , and Nashville, Tenn. 


Fr” i Cs 


I have an unusually fine lot of Poland 
China and Mammoth Black pigs or 
hand ready toship. These are the finest : 
pigs I have ever raised. 1 6 ne ay SaaS 


Address, : vi 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
North Carolina. 



































Greensboro, nw n 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 


Fs Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
> Fi Games, 


In EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. © 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .... . 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


— AND — 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In’order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. GC. 








te 





BEFORE BUYING 


Improved Poultry, Hogs or Cattle, 


write for prices on what 
you wish to purchase to 


OCCONEECHEE FARMS, Durham, N. ¢. 
i a tao a ho a a no a A 











For Pure Bred 


Duroc Jersey Swine 


ofthe most popular blood lines. write us 
for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., MULBERRY TENN. 


OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls. 


The best ofeach. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON,Prop., Wewonda, Va. 


FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale. 


Double Oaks Poultry Farm, 


MRS. Cc. Cc. MOooRE, 
Charlotte, NN. Cc. 


‘(FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
MULES IN CAR 
, LOTS, and SADDLE 
HORSES for sale. 
Send stamp for de- 
scriptive price list. 

ture Bull. 


oe Peer Se Speen. POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN. | Boars and Sows are the Po prize-win- 


ners of the breed, and sold for from to 
® $7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this br g for 
— O Rr Ss A L - nb; in the West they would cost you from $40 
* "ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM 
SamM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- Proprietor. 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- Sunny Home Farm 
TING OF EGGS ‘ . , 


Headquarters in the South for best 


from 20 Different Strains of Poultry,| strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
” Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 
A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Pinehurst General OfffC, | erm ana station, Fitzgerald, N.C. 


canes be PIGS AND SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE 00GS sown Yearling riewes. Lave, some CHOLOE 
ESS o 6 months old; a 
8 ot seg, SD Oe ee. few POLAND CHINA PIGS and some fine 
Roc ew ‘ 
erat will ee sino r 9 — Your orders solicited. 
Cockerels $1.00 to $2.00 each especially fline. L. G. JONES, 


Write PHIL 8. ba ag 4 TOBACCOVILLE, N. C. 












































RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. ma- 














Write to the 
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NOTHING CONVINCES LIKE 

ADEMONSTRATED CLAIM 

IT HAS BEEN PROVED TIME 
AND AGAIN THAT 


CRADDOCK: 
Ey 
area 4 


CO* SHOES 
Bie AF FORD 
PERFECT 
COMFORT 
LONGWEAR 
No AND 
Fy) GOOD LOOKS 










BEARS 
ad OFM 


NURSERIES 


J.A.BEAR prop. 
PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE L/ST 


RALEIGH — 
MARBLE 
' WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
* Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 




































THE 
FARMER'S 
SON 
iN THE 


BUSINESS WORLD 
is often shown preference by the 
the merchant or banker searchin 
for competent office help. Someo 
our most successful graduates are 
boys from the farm. 

tus train your son for a life 
where promotion and ultimate suc- 
cess is assured. We will send you 
our rp ved if you will write our 
nearest college. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLumBvus, Ga. JACKSONVILLE, Pua. 

















| Falls, Kan. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





knowledge receipt of two bulletins re- 
cently sent me for review. One 1s 
-from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, “Farmers’ Bulletin 
No, 236: Incubation and Incubators,” 
by Richard H. Wood, M. D., and is 
a very valuable pamphlet and should 


‘be in the hands of all farmers who 


contemplate operating an incubator 
during the present season. It is free 
and can be had by sending request to 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 

An Egg-Laying Experiment. 


The other is Press Bulletin No. 
147 of the Dairy and Animal Indus- 
try Department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College: “Kansas Ex- 
periment Station Egg-Laying Con- 
test.” The laying contest, arranged 
by the Kansas White Wyandotte 
Club, and conducted by the Dairy and 
Animal Industry Department of the 
Kansas Experiment Station, was 
completed October 31, 1905. Each 
contesting pen consisted of a male 
and six females, and the competition 
lasted one year. 

Conditions that Were Unfavorable. 


The hens made a fair record and 
the average yield will:compare favor- 
ably with that of other authentic 
egg-laying contests. Better records 
would probably have been made had 
it not been for some unfavorable 
conditions which accompany the car- 
rying on of such a contest, as, for 
instance, the transportation and fre- 
quent handling of the fowls and the 
adaptation of strange rations and 
surroundings, all of which tend to 
diminish the egg yield. Beside these 
usual unfavorable conditions, the 
winter was the most severe ever 
known in the State. The pens in 
which it was necessary to house the 
contest fowls were of the curtain 
front type, and built for the accom- 
modation of twenty-five fowls each. 
This house, with its ample- ventila- 
tion, is perfectly satisfactory when 
filled with a _ sufficient number of 
birds per pen to maintain the heat, 
but with only the six hens prescribed 
by the rules of the contest, the house 
was cold and the egg yield was re- 
duced proportionately. 


A Fair Comparative Test of Breeds 


The methods of care and feeding 
followed were designed to bring out 
fair comparative results of the breeds 
and of individuals, rather than forced 
egg yields. A variety of grain was 
fed the year round. This was fed in 
straw in winter and in the yards 'n 
summer. Am evening mash was fed 
the entire year, composed at first of 
equal parts of bran, chop meat meal, 
shorts and linseed meal only. In the 


und in the summer green alfalfa and 
rape were used for bulky food. Oy- 
ster shells and grit were supplied. 
No fresh meat, hot mashes, ground 
bone; red pepper, patent food or 
medicines were fed.~ The intention 
was to use only such foods as pro- 
duced normal results and can be se- 
cured at any place or in any section. 

The following is a list of the con- 
testing pens (and it is of interest to 
the lady readers of The Progressive 
Farmer to note that ladies entered 
pens for competition and the prize- 
“winning sextet was owned by a lady), 
with notes upon their work: 

Rose Comb White Leghorns, owned 
by Mrs. Jennie Warren, Cottonwood 
This pen wins first of 
the regular contest birds. It is wor- 
thy of note that their egg yield held 
up better in the winter than the Sin- 
gle Comb Leghorns. Both Single 
Comb and Rose Comb Leghorns suf- 
fered of two birds each. The Single 





winter mangles and alfalfa leaves, |- 





XLIV.—An Egg-Laying Testiment Full of Instructive Lessons. 
Messrs. Editors I herewith ac-! Comb birds died suddenly during lay- 


ing periods, while the Rose Comb 
pullets died of what is known as 
“going light.” 

American Reds, owned by Dr. J. 
Martin, of Wichita, Kan, These were 
the best matured pullets at the begin- 
ning of the contest, and show the 
best winter egg record. They were, 
in fact, hatched so early that they 
molted during January. There was 
no sickness or loss in this pen. 

White Wyandottes, owned by 
Beecher & Beecher, Belleville, Kan. 
These pullets maintained good health 
throughout, except No. B. B. This 
fowl laid poorly shaped eggs, and 
during October developed a protru- 
sion of the egg-laying organs, which 
resulted in the death of the bird. No. 
4 C 11 of this group is exceptional 
for steady laying, and also for the 
earliest and most rapid moult. 

Buff Wyandottes, owned by Mr. C. 
C. Wheeler, Manhattan, Kan. This 
pen showed uniformly good layers, 
except no, 459, whose unusually poor 
work brings the pen from a high to 
a low rank. The best of health pre- 
vailed, and no loss occurred. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, owned by 
Mrs. J. W. Jones, Abilene, Kan. This 
pen consisted of hens, while all oth- 
ers entered were pullets. This was 
due to an unfortunate misunder- 
standing, and is manifestly unfair to 
the breed, for hens are generally con- 
sidered to be poorer winter layers 
than pullets. The hens were in- 
clined to over-fatness and were heavy 
eaters. No 54 of this pen has a most 
excellent record for a matured hen. 
These hens maintained excellent 
health and suffered no loss. 

Light Brahmas, owned by Mrs. F. 
A. Brown, Onaga, Kan. Brahnias are 
slow in developing, and these were 
not developed when placed in the 
contest and did not lay well except 
for a short time in the spring. They 
were in good health, one bird being 
lost by accident shortly before the 
close of the contest. 

The following table gives the com- 
plete results of the contest: 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks 
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UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





The deep mines .of sin and aliena- 
tion are all underminded and coun- 
terminded by His love.—Alexander 
Maclaren, D. D. 








_FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashi 

medicine that has ee ce 
lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It isa medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 
aga druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


i. & Ss. FReEy 
Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 

















DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK Co, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


A Religious Home Weekly 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 


72 YEARS THE BAPTIST HOME 
PAPER OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Special Features For 1906, 





I. A Life of Jesus Christ, in seven 
ee ee ae fifteen weeks—by 
Hight C. Moore, will make your grasp 
. of Jesus the World’s Saviour DEFI- 
' NITE, REAL, VIVID, LASTING. 

Every Christian should read this 
series. 

II, Twenty-Six Lessons in Bible 
Doctrines, setting forth clearly and 
simply, for young and old, the great 
and profound truths of our religion. 
A Tonic for our Times. 

OTHER FEATURES. — Comment 
weekly on Sunday Schoo! Lessons. 
News of the Baptist world at home 
and abroad; news of the religious 
world; a review of current events. 
Carefully Selected Fireside Reading 
for all the Family. 

Always at the Front for all good 
causes. Now leading the Temperance 
battle. 


$1.50 Per Year. 


On Trial 4 months 50 
cents. Subscribe to-day. 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER, Raleigh, N.C. 





i. 


$ 4 6-80 For SS 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect “fa ‘construction and j= 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, iu. | 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway. 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 























The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agte 
able change of climate, or who 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming PM", 
ucts are the highest, the prices ° 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write . 


M. V. Richards: 


Land and Industrial Agen! 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C...--:°° 
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YOUNG PEOPLE = a Mabel’s face cleared in 
= = “There!” she said _ regretfully, Iti a well known fact that oott oF any other oro Bann 


The Real Youth Lincoln. 


A great deal of nonsense has been 
cn about his (Lineoln’s) early 
years, und a grave effort has been 
made to prove him a youth of ex- 
geptional promise, a brilliant scholar, 
and 2 prodigy of application and in- 
justry. As a matter of fact, he did 
not begin to develop mentally until 
he was about eighteen—even in the 
prime of life his intellectual pro- 
vesses were not quick—and there is 
nothing to indicate that he was a 
particularly industrious boy. Five 


writ te 


F nedagogues—two in his birthplace, 


and three in Indiana—share the 
honor of contributing to his elemen- 
tary edueation; but had their pupil 
heen ever so gifted, they could have 
sarecly diseovered it, for his school- 
mg amounted to less than a year in 
all—about as long as it must have 
taken some of the minor biographers 
to colleet and reeord the pointless 
reminiseenees of his alleged school- 
mates—From Frederick Trevolr 
Hill’s “Lineoln the Lawyer,” in the 
December Century. 





The Country Boy’s Advantage. 


“One thing I’ve often noticed 
about the farm-bred boy,” I heard a 
man remark the other day, who holds 
an important position and draws a 
large salary in the government ser- 
vic. Ile was himself reared on a 
farm and spoke with emphasis. 
“There’s something about experience 
on a farm which makes a boy feel 
respousibility. I have noticed it 
again and again. He realizes how a 
little carelessness or slip-shod at- 
tention to work, brings disaster af- 
terward; how negligence of a single 
day, or the half-doing of a piece of 
work in the field, may result in a 
greatly impaired crop that year; how 
that, in turn, negligence means em- 
harrassment and ‘doing without’ 
needed things the coming winter. 
the farm boy seems to be under the 
especially elose tutelage of that in- 
flexible teacher, Experience, and, la- 
ter in life, whatever he takes up, it. 
seems to me he has a deeided ad- 
vantage over the man who lacked 
Sich training. 

“Oue thing I remember noticing 
when IT was at the university: when 
anything arose requiring particular- 
ly close attention or conscientious 
watching, it was usually a farm- 
mare student who was entrusted 
with it. Over and over again I have 
seen the quiet country boy chosen 
to keep his eye on some important 
pece of laboratory work, a_ little 
carelessness or forgetfulness of which 
would have resulted in the undoing 
of perhaps days of previous work, and 
Imust say the ecountry-bred student 
ually came up to the  expecta- 
ons.”"-—Bertha Gernaux Woods. 





Taking it Back. 


One of the consequences of hasty 

speech is set forth as follows by a 
Meent writer: 
_A young girl of my acquaintance 
8 much given to hasty speaking. 
he other day, thinking that a friend 
of hers was not going to keep a 
Promise upon which she was relying, 
he broke out angrily: 

‘I just know Frieda won’t do as’ 
“te said. She promised me faith- 
fully that she would see to it, but 

feel sure she'll leave it to me. 
After all, there’s nothing better than 
of the old rule of doing a thing your- 
‘elf, if you want to be sure of having 
it done well. It’s never safe to de- 
bend on other people.” 

She had hardly finished when 
neda’s brother came over with 4 
Lote, which said that the matter had 
N attended to, and everything was 





Frieda’s done it, after all. Ill take 
back everything I said.” ea. 

Ancther day she could not find a 
eertain book that she wanted. 
“Somebody has carried it away!” 
she said irritably. “I always put it 
in the bookcase when I get through 
with it. I do wish when people take 
my things they would put them 
back where they belong. I never can 
find anything.” 

A few minutes later she came down 
from upstairs with a pleasant smile 
on her face. She earried a book in 
her hand. 

“T’ll take it all back,” she = an- 
nounced. “The book was up in my 
room. I remember now, I took it 
up there to read yesterday afternoon 
when the club met downstairs.” 

Even if we could literally “take 
back” the angry or impatient words 
that we speak in haste, would it not 
he better to keep them back from 
the lips in the first plaee? But they 
cannot be taken back, in any sense, 
for the remembrance ot them, and 
the wound that they make in the 
hearts of others, does not die out 
with the little burst of anger that 
eauses them.—Girl’s Companion, 





No man honestly wants God and 
does not get Him.—Alexander Mace- 
laren, D. D. 





An Irish boy was carrying a rabbit 
in a bag to a clergyman, whose ad- 
dress he had in his pocket. Bunnie 
jumped out of the bag and ran. For’ 
a moment the lad stood confused, 
puzzled, and then light seemed to 
dawn on his mind as he cried out in 
derision: “Run, ye_ little- beggar. 
run, but ye haven’t got the address.” 





ina Fertilizers will bring the est possible price mar 
seg healthy, strong, well-develo early cotton, with full Gwe Sia 

© fruit limbs at the base as well as all the Tay up to the very top and tip 
ends of the branches of the cotton planta, by liberally using . 


f Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. 


This is one of the several ways to increase your yields, 


1 

They contain all the mate necessary to supply to land 

monte which have been taken from it by repeated caliivation pam oo el 
ese fertilizers will greatly ‘increase your yields per acre,” for they are 


—— 


mixed by capable men who have been maki h-grade fertilize 
lives. ey contain materials in the ri Drees silos ae petaee qt oes 
soil the plant-foods that it needs. Accept no substitute from your dealer. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
lk, Wc ~~ Covennan, ee 
.O. - ontgomery, 
Charleston, 8. C. ee, Memphis, Tenn. 
Baltimore, Md. Viroinia-Carolina) Shreveport, La. 
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DeLOACHsPATENT 


Avoid imi infri d buy the Genuine. Sew 
Mills, ¢H, P. and =" ingle, Planing. Lath and Gorn 











Mille; f Stro ater Wheels. 
Catal tree, EY the freight. . 


DeLOACH MILL M ©O., Bex908, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Royster Farmer's 
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@ Any Planter failing to receive copy can get same by 
advising us by postal card. 





@ This Almanac is of special interest to every planter; 
sent free upon application. | 


F.S. ROYSTER CUANO CO. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
#pP FARMER. 


OFFICE: - 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year 81.00 
Single AULSCTIption, 6 MONEDSE ...cccccoccccccres 255 
Tria! snbscription, & MONtHM.......cccccccsecccee 80 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, January 8 1966 





106 West MARTIN STREET 




















Prices tng 11@11% 
Prices this te last year OO COS SOSSSOSOEE COC CCe 7% 
PN BAD NU onesie vcscdacchesecenccecnnsetsescaies 9,818 les 
Last year, same date..................... 10,834 bales 


os fee > 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 8, 1906 
































Flour—winter patents LT $4.50 
os Spring patents 4, 90 
Wheat w. 85 
Wheat, Southern .-. 70@80 
Corn, Southern white................. nia 12940 
Oats, No. 2 white. _ 
Rye, No. 2 7 
Butter, fancy imitation .........cccccccss... 20 = 
Butter, fancy creamery ............... 4@ 
Butter, store packed 15 @ 16 
freah............. 24 
eese, firm ne 14 
Sugar. fine granulated ; $5.10 
Sugar, coarse granulated $6.10 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, January 8, 1906. 
Peanuts, Prime, N. C., new SO SOSSSOSELC CTE Le Oe SER Cee 80 
rr Extra Prime, N. C., bu eeoee eeecccocos 85 
Fancy gece = 
@ Biss scedcooceese ee eeceee 
“  _Extra Prime, Virginia, bu........... 55 
8s tt TT: 68 
Span 








sh, new 
Corn, white, bu..... fa 
1 






































N, Cc. bacon, hams new, lb seeecoreeooeoosoos 16 
i" gides dull............... neececenseee 11@12 
” bs shoulders 12 
EAL 
—_ a Se Ree Hee ee SESH H HEH SHOES SSSSSCSE CHC Ce "Seat 
. per dosen 
Chiskons, en isp 85 
6 ap 
Turkeys, ve. ae . me 
66 dressed eseeee eeeece” eeee J 18@20 
Beeswax 
Tallow : 
weet potatoes, bu. 
Reef cattle, Ib f°, 
|) oa a ee: 1 





Rosin, | ER eC 
Hides, dry salted 
| ______ ERE ecrre Ree meee ?< 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., January 8, 1906 























Chickens—spring os 12@25 
Eggs 28 
Ducks 26 
Hens—per head 80 
Corn 65@70 
Oatse—feed....« 45@ 60 
ES 85 
Cotton Seed............... pikabeaenbubesvieceesbabense<te 27 


RICHMOND TOBACOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., January 8, 146 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DABK FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 



























































Lugs eeene eee 4.00 to 6.00 
Bhort leaf. - 600to 800 
Medium leaf. teoree 7.00 tO 9.00 
Long leat.......... ove 9.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs...... 4.00 to 600 
| 6.00 te 8.60 
Medium leaf svakeoas 800 to 9.00 
NE eee 900 to 10.00 
TER 10.00 to 12.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED, 
Smokers—Common .......... coscccvees 7-00 tO § 9.00 
Medium 950 to 1150 
Fine ‘ oe 1200 to 1800 
Cutters—COM MOD ...cccccccccccsroesee 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium Sino ee 18.00 to 14.00 
Fine ‘i 14.60 to 16.00 
Fancy cocsscecesceees 16.00 tO 18.00 
Fillers—Common eeeece SC eCCCSCSEE CES OESEOE 7.00 to 8.00 
MO@GITIM ..ccccccecseece recess 9.00 to 1000 
Good eeccees SOCCCEOE SC. coeececes eee eeeretecccece 10.60 to 11,60 
PING ..cccccce eee ce eC eeeceeesece Se SCCCOCCER CCCeES 12.50 to 14.00 
Wrap TB—OOM MOD... .ccrce eeccecoes 14.00 to 6.00 
SIE: ‘cinihihihiiinanyenaeinenscnatnnls - 17.00 to 20.00 
Good..... 2... -- 2.00 to 80.00 
| EE eee 82.50 to 87.50 
FANCY...ccc coos seeecesceeese Bone COOCCOOOE cOO 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Primingg......... $ 1.50 to § 260 
Lugs, common to good............. 8.50to 660 
Lugs $O PFIMG .........c00008 550 tO 7.00 
Short leaf vse 669 to 8.50 
Long leaf -. $6} to 12.00 
Wrappers SOOSEOSSOES Sot wae 244048 C98 COROOEORE 12.00 to 20 ] 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Referring to notice recently publish- 
ed in this paper that the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway would change the 
leaving time of train No. 40 from 
Charlotte to leave at 6.01 a. m. in- 
stead of 5.01 a. m., coming with 
change of time-card January ‘th, it 
has now been decided not to change 
leaving time of this train, and it will 
continue to leave Charlotte at 5.01 
a. m. as heretofore. 

C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


J When a call is made for a meeting 


I have time for but a word now 
to the thousands of cotton growers 
who read The Progressive Farmer, 
and that word is an appeal for the 
active, personal support of each in- 
dividual farmer. 

You, Mr. Cotton Grower, it is for 
you to make the Association effective 
in its work for better prices for your 
crop. You must not wait for lead- 
ers. 

You must yourself join and do 
your part. 

Your Association at the meeting 
in Raleigh elected an executive com- 
mittee of five, composed of Col. H. 
C. Dockery, chairman, Hon. S. B. 
Alexander, Dr. R. H. Speight, Mr. 
A. GC. Green, and Mr. Ashley Horne. 
This committee was in session about 
four hours Thursday planning for a 
perfect organization for the cotton 
counties of North Carolina. Every 
member of the committee will do his 
work, and your President is ready to 
take up the duties assigned to him. 

Now we call for the man in the 
cotton field, the man who works the 
cotton—we want you. We must have 
your help. We can do nothing with- 
out you. Give us your support an‘ 
encouragement and we will show to 
the world that North Carolina farm- 
ers are a power in the Southern Cot- 
ton Association. 

The work of organizing townships 
and counties will begin at onee. 


in any county, we want every farmer 

of that county to attend the meeting 

and aid in organizing his county per- 

fectly. C. C. MOORE, 

President North Carolina Cotton As- 
sociation . 


PLANT 


CULPEPPER’S 
Reimproved Big Boll Extra Prolific Cotton Seed, 


If You Want 2 to 3 Bales Per Acre. 
It is the best Cotton that grows, it leads 
everywhere. Plant it and get rich. Write 
for prices and description. 


J. E.COLPEPPER, LUTHERSVILLE, GA. 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See cur 
circular, “How to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Send your order direct to orig'na- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2 50 bushel. 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Ccheraw, S.C. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us 
is Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
—— write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
on, N.C. 


KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS 

the arl of the great Southwest? She’s 
owing rapidly; her climate is mild and 
ealthful; her laws are just and taxes light 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
transportation and communication. Hos- 





























pitable people. If you would better your 
condition in life, write for information along 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs, 
Secretary Immigration and Industrial As- 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 


W ANTED—Nice Ash timber, and pay cash 
money for all tracts close to Rail-Road, Or 
delivered on cars. Write, state quantity you 
have and Rail-Road distance. C. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise N. C. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
gens our chicken stock. Several nice ones 
ag ale by MRS. OC. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 











WANTED—Orders for oun Merin 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 





An Appeal to the Man Behind the Plow. | 
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TUBULAR~or “Back Breaker?” 


When you see the waist low Tubular you can’t be driven into buyige a | 
back-breaking, ‘bucket bowl” separator. Can and crank are just the 
right height on the Tubular. Here is the largest Dairy Tubular 4: 
side four ‘‘back breakers.’’ The girl with her hand on the Tubular js 5 
feet, 4 inches tall. Thisis an exact reproduction from a photograph - 
Which kind for you? Makers of ‘‘back breakers” try to get their cans 
low by setting the cranks low. High cans break your back backward. | 
low cranks break it forward. Unless you are a double jointed cian: | 
you'll find a high can is no joke. To show you how high these “back 
breaker’ cans really are, when the machines are set high enough to turn 
easily, we raised these ‘‘back breakers”’ ’ti] their crank axles were level 
with the Tubular crank axle. ‘‘Back breaker” makers don’t like this 
picture—it’s too true. They try tosquirm outof it. You wouldn't like 
turning cranks as low as “back breaker” makers put them. 


The low can is only one of me: 4 advantages Dairy Tubulars have over all others 

Dairy Tubular bowls are simple--‘‘back breakers” are complicated. Tubulars are 

self-oiling--no oil holes tofillup. ‘Back breakers” are oil drippers and oil wasters 

To learn a lot more about Tubulars, write today for catalog N- 283 ; 
The 

























BACK 




















et) ‘od Me ii me Sharples Separator 
(tl Company 
~ s West Chester, Pa, 
et, : Chicago, Ill. 
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Toronto, Gan. 




















. WINN IW MAW aN boa WoW oN oN oN MOM ON ONIN D 
\MATHUSHEK ©"? iesenfe 


\ One of the Oldest American Pianos. 
Our 40 years experience is the customer’s 
rotection. Thousands in use in Southern 
omes. Famous for their great DURA- 
BILITY and RICHNESS of TONE. Re- 
ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
Georgia State Fair. 


PIANOS. 


aM LN Me, 





Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 


We will make a special discount 
from the price of all Pianos purchased 
direct, and will guarantee every in- 
strument perfectly satisfactory; ifnot, 
it can be returned at our expense. 

Catalogue with full information 
mailed upon request. 


BV aM aN aN aN te 











Mathushek Plano Mfg. 60 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
WALA QALA 




















‘“] would not take $60 00 for the: Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. Hough. 


“IT would not 
take $150.00 for my 


Cole Planter if T 
could not get an- 


other.’—Edward 
Scholtz. 


THE 






PLANTER 


Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more 1 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for free catalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG.60., — Gharlotte, N. 6. 


Drain Your Land---Don't Buy Fertilizer 


and not get the full benefit of it by letting the rain —_. 
away, when it is so easy to save it all by Terracing, D sone 
ing and Draining Your Land With @ Bostrom Improv 
Farm Level—guaranteed accurate and reliable, a pr Z have 
up-to-date iastrument that any one can use and a mers 
hundreds of testimonials from the most progressive 7 $1 0.00: 
to prove it. Price with Telescope, Tripod and |! tiga 
without Telescope $5.00, Send for descriptive circuiar. 


26 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, ie 








BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 








ARCHER, Statesville, N.C. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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